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2/ Great Wills 
Producing F6,000 Cwt. De 


HELP SOMETIMES 


gt 


ryNHAT arithmetic problem had 
Junior stumped. But a little timely 
help from Dad and his troubles are over. 


Maybe from time to time a baking 
problem arises that you need help in 
solving. If so, International Milling 
Company’s bakery technicians are 
waiting to go to work for you. 

In our big Minneapolis laboratory we 
have a miniature bake shop that is a 


perfect replica of a commercial bakery. 
Here we are continually at work on 
projects that will help you bake better 
bread. And our scientists and techni- 
cians, who are also practical bakers, are 
ready at any time to help you with any 
special problem you may have. 

This is a part of International Milling 


Company service designed to assure 
you “the best loaf in your market.” 
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It takes good people to make good products 


he processing of animal feeds calls for accuracy not only in the 

mixing of the many “formulas,” but in such details as shaping 
the individual pellets. Above, a skilled worker in Pillsbury’s 
year-old Lima, Ohio, feed mill changes the die on this modern 
pellet mill, thus changing the size of the pellets it produces. Such 
precision manufacturing of Pillsbury feeds has resulted in heavy 


demands and a promising future for these products. It is the 
conscientious skill of thousands of craftsmen that has made 
possible the precision milling of both feeds and flours and 
has spread the fame behind the name .. . 
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BUILDERS of 73,355,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR TWENTY-NINE YEARS 











Bulk storage and packing plant under construction for Larabee 
Flour Mills Co. in Kansas City, Mo., by Jones- 
Hettelsater Construction Co. 


OST control is a more vital necessity in the flour 

milling industry today than ever in the history of 
this great industry. A dollar wisely spent now in plant 
redesign may be saved many times over in the next 
few years. Many mills are finding that bulk storage 
facilities and streamlined packing are great cost savers. 
We will be happy to analyze your problem and give 
you the benefit of more than 29 years’ experience in 
designing and building for the flour, feed, cereal and 


grain industries. 


a) oe 


Fe ONES ioe ELSATER ( amauta C, ompan) 


Designers and Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 
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The confidence that buyers have in the baking 
values of TOWN CRIER flour is a source of 
pride to us. For confidence in a product is 
never built ina day .. . it is the rewerd of 
consistent excellence in performance. TOWN 
CRIER costs a little more than ordinary flours 
because we pay an extra premium to make sure 
that we get only the finest wheat. But that extra 
premium is reflected in superior quality in your 


loaf. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 


MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 





KANSAS CITY 
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BALANCED STRENGTH of 
Bemis Multiwall Paper 
Shipping Sacks is the result of 
control of paper quality plus 
careful manufacturing 
methods. Always specify Bemis 
Multiwall Cement Sacks. 


BEMIS 


‘“‘America’s No. 1 Bag Maker’”’ 
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HONEY BEE 
NATIONAL 


WHITE SWAN 
Ideal Bakery Flours — 











Top quality flour can only come from wheat of 
superior baking properties. In milling these top notch 
bakery flours, we start always with careful wheat 
selection, choosing only grain that has the funda- 
mental baking merits needed for quality bread. Few 
mills are so well equipped with large storage space 
and easy access to rich wheat-growing territory as we 
are at Alva. A\nd the advantages of that position 
are reflected in the superior baking properties of 
these ideal flours. 














ALVA ROLLER 
MILLS 


Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc. 








ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1 











W Flour quality backed by better wheats 
—that’s the PAGE program. PAGE 
Mills are well located to fulfill that 
program, too. We can draw wheat 
from Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado 
and Nebraska. 7 wv 


THE THOMAS ILLING COMPANY, INc. 



























FLOUR MILLS CO. - KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
* BOARD of TRADE BLDG. - KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MIN: MERCHANTS 


« CORN + OATS + FEED GRAINS 


. Operating SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 











J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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COmpPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. «¢ L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. « Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bloffs, Iowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. + Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 

Co-managers 










the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 
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T. 
AMINA tion ALL THE WAY— wit h 
Oi F Representatives in the 
* HAMMOND “v.: BAGS | weve 


/ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 

| BUFFALO, N.Y 
BLUEFIELD, VA. 

HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. /  thanons nc 

PHILADELPHIA, PA 
General Offices—WELLSBURG, W. VA. —< LIGONIER, PA 
; ADRIAN, MICH. 
Factories at WELLSBURG, W. VA. and PINE BLUFF, ARK. \ epupeee tga 
\._ HOUSTON, TEX. 





— RUGGED AND 
DEPENDABLE 


Rugged in its ability to withstand 
the unexpected variations in shop 
procedures and timing, dependable 
in its daily uniformity of mixing, 
fermentation and baking response 
... that is KANSAS PYRAMID 

. a real quality medium patent, 
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PYRAMID 


milled from the finest of hard win- 

ter wheats. KANSAS PYRAMID o 

has the stuff to produce the finest Fe 

loaf in any market. \ FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 





















SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON 
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Sanitation assured! 


Complete St. Regis* Packaging Systems (Bag Filling 


‘TOA: 


Machines plus Multiwalls) are the modern miller’s best 


“ 


. Seine Sr 


assurance of sanitary packaging. With these systems work- 
ing for him the miller knows his customers are getting all 


the benefits of sanitation from mill to bakers’ bins. 


And the miller’s customers know this too. That’s why 
flour packed in St. Regis Multiwalls sells faster... gets re- 


peat orders. 


Keeping your customers well satisfied with your flour 
is easy when the St. Regis system is used. Contact your 


nearest St. Regis sales representative for complete details. 


sR 
SALES SUBSIDIARY OF ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230 PARK AVENUE * NEW YORKIT,N.Y. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO + BALTIMORE - SAN FRANCISCO + ALLENTOWN « OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD., MONTREAL + HAMILTON + VANCOUVER 


ST. REGIS— WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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armony Evident in Wheat Pact Talks 





KANSAS CITY—Walter J. Kuck- 

- enbecker, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Kansas City, was reelected 
president of the Midwest Bakers Al- 
died Club at the annual meeting at 


F: the Hotel President in Kansas City 


Jan. 24. Mr. Kuckenbecker has been 


S president of the club since January, 


= 


~ 1948. 
First vice president of the club is 
"Roland W. Selman, Jr., C. J. Patter- 
gon Co., Kansas City; second vice 
president, R. Norman Jordan, Jor- 
dan Baking Co., Topeka, and secre- 
 tary-treasurer, Martin E. Newell, The 
' Northwestern Miller, Kansas City. 
Mr. Newell replaces A. M. Hillner, 
the Paniplus Co., Kansas City, ‘who 
has been that officer since the club 
was organized three years ago. Mr. 
Hillner is moving to California. 
Five men were elected to one-year 


terms on the board of directors. They, 


are Mr. Kuckenbecker, Nolan Junge, 
Junge Bread Co., Joplin, Mo.; Harry 
L. Zimmerman, Emporia (Kansas) 
Pastry Shop; Mr. Newell and Carl 
A. Rapp, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City. 

Two year terms on the board will 
be filled by William Stoneman, Jr., 
the Paniplus Co., Kansas City; W. 


H. Schneider, W. H. Schneider Co., 
Kansas City; Mr. Selman, Mr. Jor- 
dan and Edward Tegler, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., Kansas City. 

To serve for three years on the 
board will be James S. Chase, Gold- 
en Krust Baking Co., Manhattan; 
E. W. Jones, Meinrath Brokerage 
Co., Inc., Kansas City; Harvey G. 
Rodgers, Rodgers Baking Co., El Dor- 
ado, Kansas; George Buford, Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and 
B. H. Trout, Trout’s Bakery, Boon- 
ville, Mo. 

Other items of business covered at 
the meeting included a report from 
the treasurer’s committee headed by 
Mr. Stoneman, and a report on club 
membership read by Mr. Kucken- 
becker. The club now has 213 regu- 
lar members and two honorary mem- 
bers. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. E. SKIVER SPEAKS ON 
SEED CLEANING METHODS 


LINCOLN—Cleaning and treating 
10 million bushels of grain in Ne- 
braska annually is worth $5,000,000 
each year, C. E. Skiver, secretary, 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
Manhattan, Kansas, told weed super- 
visors and extension agents at a 
meeting in Lincoln Jan. 13. 

An authority on seed cleaning, Mr. 
Skiver emphasized the main points 
in proper use of seed cleaning equip- 
ment. A method which will combine 
cleaning and treating operations into 
one job and avoid double handling, 
was described by the speaker. 





_ Guaranteed Annual Wage Asked 


in Measure Introduced in Senate 


% k 
_  WASHINGTON—A bill introduced 
in the Senate last week to amend 


_ the Walsh-Healey Act proposes the 


_ Mandatory payment of guaranteed 
 / annual wages to employees of con- 


bs : 


terns making sales of more than 


iS ~ $10,000 to any government agency. 


a 


"The Walsh-Healey Act requires all 


' tontractors doing business with gov- 


: “ernment procurement agencies to pay 
_ its employees not less than the mini- 


_ mum wage established under the 


_ Wage and hour law. The proposed 
amendment would add to the act 
the provision that in any contract 
Made by the federal government for 


the manufacture or furnishing of ma- 
terials, supplies, articles and equip- 
ment in any amount exceeding $10,- 
000 there be included a stipulation 
that employees be guaranteed in ad- 
vance 40 work weeks of not less than 
30 hours each. 

The bill, S-546, was introduced by 
Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge (R., Mass.) 
and was jointly proposed by Sen. 
Brien McMahon (D., Conn.). It has 
been referred to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Health. 

Trade comment in Washington is 
critical of the proposal, which could 
affect grain merchants, millers, coun- 
try elevator operators, processors of 
cereal products and oilseed crushers. 





TRADE AND USDA GET CLOSER: 
NEGOTIATIONS START JAN. 26 


Argentina, Russia Join in International Conference to 
Draw Up New Wheat Pact; Trade Seeks Safe- 
guards for Private Exports 





K.C. Mills Set 
Output Reeord on 


Good Directions 


KANSAS CITY—Flour mills in 
Kansas City set a new high mark for 
production last week in turning out 
425,661 sacks, exceeding the previous 
high market set the week of July 19, 
1947, when 421,842 sacks were milled. 

A peculiarity of the new record 
was that, although it was the high 
mark for flour output, it did not rep- 
resent full seven-day capacity for 
all the mills of the city. Rate of op- 
eration last week (based on six days 
as 100%) equaled 104% of capacity, 
whereas the previous high mark in 
July, 1947, was practically a full 
seven-day run of 113% of six-day 
capacity. 

Capacity of mills in Kansas City 
now is the largest in history at 68,120 
sacks daily. In July, 1947, it was 
62,120 sacks daily. 

A combination of improved ship- 
ping directions from domestic buy- 
ers and pressure to fill some substan- 
tial export commitments on which 
ship sailing dates are set was the 
cause of stepped up operations last 
week. Recent mill activity rates in 
Kansas City have been averaging 
less than six days. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF 


WHEAT BY-PRODUCTS TOPIC 
FOR AACC LUNCHEON TALK 


MINNEAPOLIS — Walter Carlson 
of the special commodities depart- 
ment, General Mills, Inc., will discuss 
“New By-Products From Wheat” at 
a luncheon meeting of the Northwest 
Section, American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists Jan. 28. Mr. Carlson’s 
talk will concern wheat starch, wheat 
gluten and monosodium glutamate. 
The meeting will be held at the An- 
drews Hotel and the luncheon will 
start at 12:15 p.m. 


LiFe 





CA to Halt China Flour Purchases 


Until Port Facilities Are Cleared 


Halting of flour shipments t®North 
China by the ECA as a result of Com- 
Munist occupation of unloading port 
areas caught some 12,000 tons of 

our on docks or loading of the Pa- 

¥ cnc Coast. The closing of Taku Bar 
sitated the diversion of cargoes 

oat, with one shipload of flour 

ing to Shanghai and the balance 

| Being diverted to Japan and Korea. 
» The flour on dock or loading also 
ill be diverted to Japan and Korea, 
»S@ccording to advices received, by .a 
Pacific Northwest mill. Further ECA 


procurement authorizations for China 
will be held up, probably for two to 
three months, according to Washing- 
ton advices. 


It is pointed out that under the 
allocations made by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, by far the larg- 
er clearances of grain and flour from 
the West Coast ports have been for 
the account of Japan and Korea. 
Therefore, while an immediate sur- 
plus condition exists on the West 
Coast, millers expect that when this 
surplus has been cleared, further pur- 


chases by the PMA will be forthcom- 
ing for the Japan and Korea alloca- 
tions. 


Normally, the ECA sends 36,000 
tons of flour a month to China. Three 
fourths of this has been going to 
the North China cities of Tientsin and 
Peiping. So much of this flour has 
been diverted to South China ports, 
according to the ECA, that unloading 
facilities are overtaxed. These divert- 
ed supplies are said to be more than 
adequate to maintain ration levels in 
South China for more than 60. days. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Harmony be- 
tween the trade and the government 
over the controversial international 
wheat agreement seems nearer this 
week after formal and informal ses- 
sions between the industry consult- 
ants and U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture officials. All parties are work- 
ing for an effective goal which will 
lead to a maximum export of wheat 
and flour from the U.S. 

The industry-government talks be- 
gan Jan. 22 as part of U.S. prepara- 
tions for the formal international 
conference to start Jan. 26. Russia 
and Argentina will be represented 
at the meeting, along with the other 
major wheat exporting nations. Rus- 
sia did not attend the 1948 confer- 
ence, and Argentina was represented 
by an official observer but did not 
participate in actual negotiations. 

The first session between the in- 
dustry advisory committee and 
Charles F. Brannan,. secretary of 
agriculture, and his aides opened 
on the disturbing note that the 
negotiations of a new wheat agree- 
ment would have as a base the 
old wheat agreement which had been 
openly opposed by the trade and 
which was rejected by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee at the 
last session of Congress. 

The meeting last week consisted of 
trade, farm’ organization and con- 
gressional representation at which 
the congressional group gave off the 
usual political steam that is expected 
in congressional halls and tended to 
defeat the purpose of frank discus- 
sion of the problems facing private 
industry if an international wheat 
agreement is adopted. 


Advisors, USDA Get Together 

After the original gathering the 
sessions broke up into small groups 
which understood the problems in- 
volved, and although disagreement 
was evident, a common ground of 
understanding was disclosed. This 
led to further meetings between 
USDA officials and the milling and 
grain trade representatives. 

Much is left to be desired, but it 
can_ be faithfully said that due to 
the efforts of LeRoy Smith, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
director and chief USDA spokesman 
for the wheat agreement, the trade 
and government officials are closer 
together now than at any time since 
a wheat agreement has been consid- 
ered. 

The first meeting of the trade with 
USDA officials disclosed the great 
fear that an international wheat 
agreement would ultimately lead to 
the permanent exclusion of the grain 
and milling trades from the private 
export field. The original meeting 
between the trade and government 


(Continued on page 37) 
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CANADA, U.K. AGREE ON $2 BU. 
FOR LAST YEAR OF WHEAT PACT 


. Decision on Compensation for Wheat Sold at Below World 
Prices Postponed to July, 1950; Contract Covers 
140 Million Bushels 


OTTAWA—After much delay and 
discussion, the Canadian-U.K. wheat 
price has been finally agreed upon, at 
$2 bu. for the 1949-50 crop year, the 
final period of the Canada-U.K. wheat 
agreement, according to an announce- 
ment released by the Dominion gov- 
ernment Jan. 20. 

The statement said that a final 
settlement of payment under the 
clause, “having regard to any differ- 
ence between the prices paid in the 
1946-47 and 1948-49 crop years and 
the world prices for wheat in those 
years” would be postponed to not 
later than July 31, 1950, and that 
this payment would depend on 1949- 
50 “ruling prices.” 

It is presumed the $2 price will be 
basis Fort William, Port Arthur, Van- 
couver and Churchill. It covers 140 
million bushels contracted for in 1949- 
50, the last year covered by the con- 
tract. No details of the negotiations 
between representatives of Canada 
and the U.K. were revealed in the an- 
nouncement. 


Called Asking Price 


Commenting on the agreed $2 
price, the Canadian agriculture min- 
ister, J. G. Gardiner, stated that it 
was “Just what we asked for.” Mr. 
Gardiner represented the Canadian 
government in London wheat confer- 
ences late last year. He said that the 
recently established price was “the 
natural thing, since no one can tell 
what’s going to happen 18 months 
ahead. The contract, through its flex- 
ibility, makes it unnecessary to guess 
about the price we'll get a year or 18 
months ahead,” Mr. Gardiner said. 

The terms of the final year of the 
Anglo-Canadian wheat agreement 
were received quietly by the members 








©. E. Rich 


RESEARCH DIRECTOR—C. E. Rich, 
formerly with the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., has joined the Day Co. of 
Canada as research director. He will 
function as an engineering consultant 
to Day personnel in Canada and the 
U.S., and to Day customers also. He 
will make his headquarters at the 
Day office at Ft. William, Ont. 





of the Canadian grain trade. The ba- 
sic price of $2 bu. for No. 1 northern 
in store at Fort William previously 
had been indicated in press reports 
and as a result did not surprise grain 
dealers. 

However, the trade was disap- 
pointed that no concrete provision 
was announced concerning compensa- 
tion for losses incurred by Canada 
during the first three years of the 
agreement. It was noted that the 
announced price for the final year was 
31¢ below the current price of Class 
2 wheat, $2.31 for No. 1 northern, 
basis Fort William. 

During the first two years of the 


contract the price was fixed at $1.55 
bu., well below the world market 

rice. The price for the current crop 
year was set at $2 bu. A total of 160 
million bushels was ‘sold in each of 
the first two years of the agreement. 


Producers and grain men hope that 
when the House assembles, a com- 
plete statement of the discussions be- 
tween the representatives of the U.K. 
and the representatives of the Cana- 
dian cabinet’s wheat committee will 
disclose fully the details of the nego- 
tiations. Without that knowledge, 
traders say, it will be very difficult to 
arrive at a fair appraisal of the U.K. 
market for prairie wheat in the com- 
ing years. 


Cash Settlement Hinted 


It has been reported that the ne- 
gotiators considered a cash settle- 
ment or an extension of the contract 
to reimburse farmers for their losses 
in previous years of the contract. 

The full text of the government’s 
statement follows: 

“Representatives of the U.K. and 
Canadian governments have had dis- 





USDA Officials See Possible 


Increase in 


WASHINGTON—Despite export al- 
locations of approximately 16,670,000 
bu. soybeans, including the supple- 
mental allocations of more than 6 
million bushels this past week, it is 
not impossible that additional soybean 
exports will be approved later this 
year, according to U.S. Department 
of Agriculture officials. 

Primarily there is a ready de- 
mand in western Europe and in the 
German occupation areas where 
there are unused processing facili- 
ties and an active demand for by- 
product meal. In the Bizone area, for 
example, United States officials re- 
cently here from Europe told The 
Northwestern Miller that the Ger- 
man economy needs large  sup- 
plies of oilseed materials for its 
refining industry. Not only can Ger- 
many use the resultant oil but the 
occupation authorities have made 
contracts with German dairymen and 
hog producers to deliver oilseed meal 
materials on the basis of delivery of 
dairy products and meats in excess 
of assigned quotas. This incentive is 
believed to provide a ready outlet for 
all the oilseed meal that the Ger- 
man crushing industry can produce. 
However, the German requirements 
are not likely to be filled with meal 
or cake exports from the U.S., since 
the occupation forces say that the 
prices for meal are beyond their rela- 
tive purchasing power. 


Similar Demand Rising 

Similar demand is alive in other 
western European areas under ECA 
reconstruction programs. Virtually 
all of western Europe with crush- 
ing and oil refining facilities can use 
about all the raw oilseed materials 
that we will provide. 

USDA officials believe that it 
would be possible to export an addi- 
tional 6 million bushels of beans 
without damage to the domestic 
economy or to the crushing indus- 
try. 

On the basis of present export al- 
locations of 16,670,000 bu. from a 
more than 220 million bushel crop of 
beans and a seed and on farm feeding 
estimated on the high side’ at ap- 
proximately 27 million bushels, 
USDA. officials believe that an addi- 
tional export of 6 million bushels is 


Soybean Exports 


not inconceivable. With this addition- 
al export allocation it is pointed out 
that the crushers would have sup- 
plies greater than in any previous 
year. In addition the estimated on 
farm feeding and seed requirements 
of 27 million bushels is high. 


At ECA there is likely to be little 
objection to any USDA recommenda- 
tions of additional exports of oilseed 
materials. On the other hand, ECA 
probably would reject proposals to 
ship meal or cake where ECA dol- 
lars were to be used. ECA wants to 
stimulate foreign production of the 
protective foods and - consequently 
will aid in any plans to move out 
the basic oilseed materials. 


Ed Ratzel Elected 
to Head Ohio 
Production Group 


CLEVELAND—The Bakery Pro- 
duction Men’s Club of Northern Ohio 
held its annual election of officers 
Jan, 15. Ed Ratzel, Jacob Laub Bak- 
ing Co., was elected president. Other 
newly-elected officers are: vice pres- 
ident Elmer Spang, J. Spang Baking 
Co.; treasurer, Arthur. Rolls, Swift 
& Co.; secretary, Firm Deibel, Gen- 
eral Ingredients, Inc. ° 

Newly chosen .directors are Al 
Rigot, Hough Home Bakeries, Inc., 
and Otto Pregenzer, Chapman & 
Smith Co. 

Art Spiegel, Rosen’s Bakery, is 
chairman of the membership commit- 
tee, Mel Burns, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., is in charge of pro- 
grams and publicity, and Jim Burns, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., heads 
the entertainment committee. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOAT IN INAUGURAL PARADE 

OKLAHOMA CITY — Oklahoma’s 
$7,000 float in the inaugural parade 
at Washington, displayed wheat 
shocks prominently calling attention 
to a source of the state’s wealth 
alongside oil derricks and the state’s 
white-faced cattle. 
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cussions on the price to be paid by 
the U.K. for Canadian wheat in 1949. 
50, the fourth and final year under 
the U.K.-Canadian wheat agreement 
of 1946. 


“After taking into account all rele- 
vant considerations, including but 
without attempting to reach a final 
settlement of the U.K. obligations un- 
der Clause 2 (B) of the agreement, 
the two governments have agreed 
upon a price of $2 bu. 

“The two governments have also 
agreed that their representatives 
shall meet not later than July 31, 
1950, to settle any obligations of the 
U.K. which may then still be out- 
standing under Clause 2 (B) of the 
agreement. The. extent to which any 
such obligations will remain will de- 
pend largely upon the actual prices 
ruling for wheat during 1949-50.” 


The announcement leaves the door 
open for an extension of the contract 
past July, 1950, which was proposed 
by Britain, but this is subject to ap- 
proval by the U.S. and depends also 
on how the forthcoming discussions 
on an international wheat agreement 
turn out. : 


Up to now, the Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration has made funds 
available to Britain for the purchase 
of Canadian wheat under the con- 
tract, but ECA regulations provide 
that no commodity can be purchased 
with ECA funds outside of the U.S. 
at prices higher than U.S. prices. So 
far the Anglo-Canadian contract has 
met this requirement. 


v ¥ 


British Pleased 
With Agreement 
on $2 Wheat Price 


LONDON—The news that Canada 
had accepted a price of $2 bu. for the 
140 million bushels of wheat to be 
delivered in the year beginning next 
August was well received in Britain, 
both by trade and political leaders, 
the interest of the latter being as 
great as that shown by the more in- 
timately concerned grain trade. 

The chief comment made by Brit- 
ish observers was that John Strachey, 
the British minister of food, had 
fared extremely well in the negotia- 
tions with Canada’s J. G. Gardiner. 
It was generally understood that the 
Canadians would accept nothing less 
than a price of $2.25 bu. The gencral 
opinion is that Britain has gained a 
substantial price advantage from the 
whole agreement when costs for the 
four years are taken into account. 
In each of the first two years Cana- 
da supplied 160 million bushels at 
$1.55 bu. Throughout that period 
Canada had been selling her surplus 
to other than British countries at 
much higher prices. 

British interests hope that the in- 
tervening period between now and 
the middle of 1950, when the issues 
involved in Clause 2 (B) of the con- 
tract are to be settled, will be used 
to smooth the rift which has recent- 
ly agpeared in Anglo-Canadian rv la- 
tions. The major step towards this 
end on the British side ought, in ‘he 
opinion of observers, to be a stepping 
up of exports to Canada, even if this 
is done at the expense of major 
agreements with the less reliable 
countries of eastern Europe. The nec- 
essity for Britain to make purchases 
from this sterling area is appre 
ciated by traders, but the recent 
deadlock in negotiations with Russia 
for 1.5 million tons of grain has 
awakened fears that deals with Rus- 
sia are politically dangerous. 
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Belgium Balks on 
Buying Coarse 
Grains From CCC 


WASHINGTON—The Belgian gov- 
ernment has formally decided that it 
will not buy any of its current quar- 
terly allocation of 45,000 long tons 
of coarse grains in the U.S. 

This decision was reached after 
the Belgian government had formally 
protested against the restoration of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. export 
monopoly on Dec. 1, 1948. The Bel- 
gian government, after the ECA de- 
cision to return the ECA destination 
grain exports to private trade, geared 
its import operations to domestic 
private trading. Under the CCC ex- 
port monopoly, Belgian private in- 
dustry is unable to operate on a 
competitive and satisfactory basis; 
in short, the restoration of private 
initiative in Belgium, one of the ECA 
countries, is being thwarted by the 
state trading policy of the U.S. which 
sponsored the ECA program to revive 
private enterprise in western Europe. 

It is not believed that the adminis- 
tration of USDA has any punitive 
measures by which they can reverse 
the Belgian decision. It was suggest- 
ed to responsible government offi- 
cials that by declaring all coarse 
grains in surplus supply in this coun- 
try, Belgium would be unable to use 
ECA funds for off-shore procurement 
of coarse grains. One official, how- 
ever, remarked that the Belgians 
could conclude their coarse grain 
commitments with free dollars and 
spend ECA funds for other purposes 
here. 

It is not likely that Belgium will 
have much difficulty in picking up 
these supplies from off-shore sources, 
according to informed circles here. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


James Orr Heads 
Pittsburgh 
Distributors 


PITTSBURGH — Members of the 
Pittsburgh Flour Club at their annual 
Meeting and election of officers Jan. 
21 at the Pittsburgh Athletic Club, 
had Earl E. Dusenbery, Des Moines 
flour broker and president of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, as speaker. 

Victor M. Wintermantel, flour bro- 
ker, introduced Mr. Dusenbery, and 
C. D. Sanderson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
retiring president of the club, presid- 
ed at the dinner. 

The speaker stressed the worth of 
Work accomplished by the National 
Association of Flour Distributors dur- 
ing World War II. He outlined many 
benefits reaped by the milling indus- 
try as a whole, and by flour brokers, 
Salesmen and distributors because of 
this organization. He urged his lis- 
teners to continue their affiliation 
With the organization so that great- 
er benefits may come to all connect- 
ed with the industry by cooperation 
among members of the trade. 

Mr, Dusenbery installed the newly 








‘scheduled 


elected officers of the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club, as follows: James C, Orr, 
Standard Milling Co., president; D. 
M. Toler, Henkel Flour Mills, vice 
president; Frank C. Miller, Bay State 
Milling Co., treasurer and secretary. 
The new directors are: William Mar- 
land, Standard Milling Co.; Willard 
Moore, Eagle Roller Mill Co.; Ches- 
ter Shoemaker, A. T. Shoemaker & 
Sons Co.; Ben N. Peoples, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., and John T. 
Sherry, Pittsburgh flour broker. 

“Six new members were welcomed: 
C. I. Green, General Mills, Inc.; Nor- 
man F. Strate, flour broker, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.; A. T. Provost, King 
Midas Flour Mills; A. J. Jordan, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc.; C. N. Recker, King 
Midas Flour Mills, and J. Lloyd, Peek 
& Lloyd, flour brokers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT VARIETY SCHOOLS 
PLANNED FOR OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY—A series of 10 
one-day wheat variety identification 
schools have been scheduled for 
Oklahoma communities during the 
first two weeks in February. The 
Texas-Oklahoma Wheat Improvement 
Program, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 
and Oklahoma A & M College are co- 
sponsors of the schools. 

Keats E. Soder, director of the 
wheat improvement group, said that 
programs for the schools include in- 
tensive variety study and analysis 
and lead to certificates of merit for 
those who pass the tests. 

Twelve variety. schools also are 
throughout the Texas 
wheat producing area for the first 
three weeks of March. A two-day ses- 
sion for expert wheat variety selec- 
tors will close each of the series of 
schools. These sessions will be held 
at El Reno, Okla., and Ft. Worth 
and Amarillo, Texas. Only mill and 
elevator grain buyers, county agents, 
vocational agriculture teachers and 
certified wheat growers are invited 
to the Texas and Oklahoma schools. 
Restriction of enrollment is neces- 
sary, Mr. Soder explained, because of 
the large amount of personal instruc- 
tion required. 

Plans were made at a recent meet- 
ing of college and grain trade repre- 
sentatives in Enid to hold five grain- 
grading schools,. five wheat produc- 
tion clinics and 27 wheat test plot 
field days in Oklahoma during the 
spring and summer. Similar meetings 
and field days in Texas bring the total 
wheat improvement meetings in the 
two states to more than 70, Mr. 
Soder said. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


FRED ALTERGOTT NAMED 
TO NEW PETERSEN POST 


CHICAGO — Fred Altergott has 
been recently appointed assistant to 
A. H. Ranke, vice president of the 
Petersen Oven Co., Franklin Park, 
Ill., in charge of sales in the eastern 
states. He will be permanently lo- 
cated in Pennsylvania and will be at 
the service of any bakers who may 
need consultation on oven require- 
ments, company spokesmen pointed 
out. 

Harry Grimm has taken over the 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri and Ne- 
braska territory contacting all bakers 
for their oven requirements for Peter- 
sen Oven. 
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LIFTINGS IN FIRST 6 MONTHS 
OF CROP YEAR UP FROM 1947 


Officials Expect to Reach Goal by Shipment of 1.6 Million 
Tons a Month; Exports of 200 Million Tons 
Coarse Grain Also Planned 


WASHINGTON—An official report 
on grain exports for the first half of 
the present crop year, revealing that 
wheat, flour and macaroni products 
had amounted to 270,231,000 bu. 
wheat along with 68,149,000 bu. oth- 
er grains, brought reiteration from 
the most reliable government sources 
that the export program for this 
crop year would reach a total of 700 
million bushels, of which approxi- 
mately 500 million would consist of 
wheat and wheat flour. Government 
transportation specialists say that, 
while the program was upset by 
maritime tie-ups, they believe they 
can reach that goal by gearing 
monthly lifting to 1.6 million tons. 

Government officials cannot esti- 
mate the effect of the Belgian de- 
cision to buy its U.S. allocation of 
45,000 long tons of coarse grains 
from off-shore sources. There is some 
possibility that the Belgian initia- 
tive may spread the revolt against 
the Commodity Credit Corp. monopo- 
ly to other areas. Should the revolt 
against the CCC be effective it could 
mean the return of the coarse grain 
exports to private trade, which would 
not change the total quantity ta- 
ken from U.S. supplies. 


Breakdown of Exports 
The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture official statement on the July- 
December export program follows: 
July-December, 1948, exports in- 
cluded 7,239,000 long tons (270,231,- 
000 bu.) wheat, wheat flour, and 
macaroni products, and 1,525,000 long 








R. C. O’Brien 


PROMOTED—R. C. O’Brien, former- 
ly wheat buyer for the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, a division 
of the International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, has been placed in charge 
of all of International’s grain opera- 
tions in the Southwest, including its 
Oklahoma and Texas mills, Mr. 
O’Brien’s headquarters will be at 
Kansas City. 


tons (68,149,000 bu.) of other grains 
and grain products. Exports during 
the same period of 1947 included 
6,861,000 long tons (256,109,000 bu.) 
of wheat, flour and macaroni prod- 
ucts, and 1,624,000 long tons (72,- 
226,000 bu.) of other grains and grain 
products. 

The larger exports of wheat and 
flour in 1948 were made possible by 
record loadings at Gulf ports (par- 
ticularly in July and August) in the 
department’s effort to relieve the 
early-season crowding of terminal 
storage. 

Of the total of 8,764,000 tons of 
all grain and grain products export- 
ed during July-December, 1948, 3,- 
506,000 tons, or 40% of the total, 
moved to the U.S. occupied zones of 
Germany, Japan and Korea. 


35% to ECA Nations 


Approximately 3,081,000 tons, or 
35% of the July-December 1948 to- 
tal, went to the following ECA 
countries, Austria, Belgium, China, 
Denmark, France and French North 
Africa, the French zone of Germany, 
Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, Netherlands, Norway, Por- 
tugal, Sweden, Switzerland and Tri- 
este. The quantity going to the ECA 
countries included grain and grain 
products financed by the importing 
countries as well as by the ECA. 

About 2,177,000 tons, or 25% of 
the July-December, 1948, total, were 
shipped to India, the Union of South 
Africa, Egypt, the Philippines, Lat- 
in American countries and other 
countries. Principal recipients among 
the Latin American countries were 
Brazil, Cuba, Mexico and Venezuela. 

The accompanying table shows 
comparative monthly totals for July- 
December, 1947 and 1948: 

Exports of U.S. Grain and, Grain Products 
July-December 1947 and 1948 
1947 
Wheat, flour and 











macaroni Other 

lg. tons bu. lg. tons bu. - 

thousands thousands 
July ... 1,201 44,826 708 30,427 
Aug. ... 1,390 51,875 292 12,770 
Sept. .. 1,256 46,879 160 7,093 
Oct. ... 1,083 40,444 142 6,277 
Nov. ... 908 33,884 185 8,939 
Dec. ... 1,023 38,201 137 6,720 
Total. 6,861 256,109 1,624 72,226 

1948 

July .. 1,323 49,388 207 9,363 
Aug. .. 1,690 63,087 213 9,186 
Sept. .. 1,279 47,745 107 5,307 
Oct. ... 1,138 42,481 234 11,406 
Nov. ... 801 29,901 303 13,030 
Dec.* .. 1,008 37,629 461 19,857 
Total. 7,239 270,231 1,525 68,149 


*December figures are preliminary. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ALLIED TRADES TO MEET 

MINNEAPOLIS — The_ regular 
monthly meeting of the Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try will be held at McCarthy’s Cafe 
near here Jan. 28, according to a 
recent announcement by R. M. Bates, 
Rapinwax Paper Co., secretary of the 
group. Plans will be discussed for 
the allied trades’ part in the coming 
annual convention of the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota. 
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Flour, Bread Margin Study Released 





RESULTS OF SURVEY BY BAE 
CITED IN REPORT BY USDA 


Actual Margins for White Bread and Flour During First 
10 Months of 1948 Compared With 
“Average” Margins 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has released a 
preliminary report on farm-to-retail 
margins for white flour and white 
bread. The study, made by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics with 
funds authorized by the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946, brings 
up to date part of an earlier report 
on marketing margins for grain and 
grain products in 1939. 

In summary, the report said that 
“over a period of years, the price 
farmers get for their wheat has 
tended to move in the same direc- 
tion as the retail prices of flour and 
bread. However, between January 
and October, 1948, the U.S. average 
local market price of wheat dropped 
30%; the retail price of flour dropped 
15%; but the retail price of bread 
rose 0.7%. The marketing margin 
for flour decreased 15%, while the 
marketing margin for bread rose 9%.” 

During early 1948 the actual mar- 
keting margins for white flour and 
for white bread rose sharply in com- 
parison with the ‘average’ margins 
expected on the basis of the 1935-47 
relationship between margins and 
prices, the BAE reported, although 
from 1935 through 1947 the actual 
and the “average” margins were in 
fairly close agreement. Millers’ mar- 
gins showed a decrease from Janu- 
ary through October in 1948 as com- 
pared with 1947, whereas both the 
mill-retail margins for flour and the 
baker-retail margins for bread in- 
creased in January, 1948, and were 
higher thereafter than for any month 
in 1947, the report said. 


Stabilized Costs Cited 


“A number of variable costs are 
included in the marketing margins 
for flour and bread,” the report 
pointed out. “On the other hand, a 
substantial part of these margins is 
made up of fairly stabilized costs 
such as salaries and wages, trans- 
portation costs, storage and packag- 
ing. On the whole, these costs in- 
crease and decrease along with the 
general level of prices but to a lesser 
extent, and they tend to lag behind 
the general price changes. This makes 
the marketing charges relatively rig- 
id in comparison with retail prices. 
As a consequence, the farmer’s share 
of the retail price rises rapidly dur- 
ing periods of inflation and falls 
rapidly during deflationary periods.” 

The report also reviews recent 
trends in operating profits of milling 
and baking companies and retail food 
chains, and in hourly earnings of 
employees in flour milling, baking, 
railways, food processing and food 
marketing. 

In October, 1948, the U.S. average 
retail price of a one-pound loaf of 
white bread was 14.5¢, according to 
the BAE report. Of that amount, 
about 3¢ went to farmers (2%¢ for 
wheat and %¢ for other ingredients), 
0.8¢ to the miller, 9.7¢ to the baker 
and retailer, and the other cent was 


divided among elevators, transporta- 
tion and other agencies, and the non- 
farm cost of ingredients other than 
wheat. 
Report Expected 

The report has been expected by 
baking industry observers for some 
time. During the recent presidential 
election campaign, when the price 
of bread was attacked by Charles 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture, it 
was indicated that the BAE was 
making a survey on the farm-to-re- 
tail margins of white flour and white 
bread. 

At that time, the American Bakers 
Assn., hailing what it termed a “re- 
markable achievement in resisting 





inflationary pressures,” asserted that 
bread bakers had held the line on 
prices more successfully than any 
other major food industry. 

“Bread is the only ready-to-eat 
processed food the price of which 
has been increased less than its in- 
gredients,” the statement said. . 

Because flour and other ingredients 
represent less than 50% of the cost 
of bread, it was explained that his- 
torically bread prices have never re- 
acted appreciably to fluctuations in 
the wheat market, either when wheat 
goes up or down. In addition, the as- 
sociation asserted that costs of other 
elements which go to make up the 
cost of bread—such as labor, machin- 
ery, distribution and packaging—had 
all increased more than the price of 
bread. 

Bakers’ Defense Upheld 


The recent BAE survey, it has 
been pointed out, upholds the bak- 
ing industry’s contention that flour 
prices are relatively unimportant in 
bread costs, and that wages, trans- 
portation, packaging and other “non- 
flour” costs had not declined with 
wheat and flour prices. 


In commenting on the large 


PRICE DISCREPANCY 
CITED 


x 


WASHINGTON—The retail price 
of bread reached 14.5¢ Ib..in Febru- 
ary, 1948, and it remained at that 
“all-time high level” through Octo- 
ber, 1948, according to the recent 
report on the farm-to-retail margins 
for white bread released by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, however, 
has listed the average retail price 
per pound of white bread at 13.9¢ 
from February through October, 
1948. The average retail price as of 
Jan. 15, 1948, was listed by BLS 
at 13.8¢. 





amount of baking costs that go for 
things other than flour, the BAE re- 
port said that “on the whole these 
costs increase and decrease along 
with the general level of prices but 
to a lesser extent, and they tend to 
lag behind the general price changes.” 

“This makes the marketing charges 
relatively rigid in comparison with 
retail prices,” the report pointed out. 





BAE Report 


In the U.S. the wheat farmer’s 
share of the retail price of flour and 
the retail price of bread, in terms 
of cents per pound, touched an all- 
time high in November and Decem- 
ber, 1947. The record-high national 
average retail price of 9.6¢ lb. was 
reached in January, 1948, for flour, 
and the record-high average of 14.5¢ 
lb. was reached in February, 1948, 
for bread. Farmers received a rec- 
ord price of $2.81 bu. for wheat in 
January, 1948. This unusually favor- 
able situation for the wheat grow- 
ers was short-lived. The U.S. farm 
price of wheat declined 30% between 
January and October in 1948 and 
retail prices of flour fell about 15%; 
whereas prices of bread at retail 
rose 0.7%. 

Failure of the retail price of bread 
to respond to the rapid fall in the 
price of wheat intensified farmer and 
consumer interest in the cost of mar- 
keting certain of our basic farm prod- 
ucts. Furthermore, it directed atten- 
tion rather forcefully to the record 
high cost of food and to the fact 
that the cost was being maintained 
despite record harvests on American 
farms. 

The continued high cost can be at- 
tributed to several factors. It is the 
purpose of this report to set forth 
some of the existing conditions re- 
specting the spread between the price 
the farmer receives for his wheat 
and the price the consumer pays for 
the product in a usable form. 


General Considerations 


The U.S. consumption of flour and 
of bread remains fairly constant from 
one day to another, even though for 
many years there has been a gradual 
trend toward a lower per capita con- 
sumption of these products. Any sub- 
stantial change in consumer income 
or in the retail price is usually ac- 
companied by a- relatively small 
change in their consumption although 
a substantial rise in consumer in- 
come is usually reflected in an added 


on Margins for 





EDITOR’S NOTE — The accom- 
panying complete text of the report 
on “Farm -to- Retail Margins for 
White Flour and White Bread” was 
recently released by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Author 
of the report was W. Edward Black- 
more, agricultural economist. 





demand for meats, dairy and poultry 
products, fruits and pastries. 

The factors that enter into the de- 
termination of the prices for wheat 
are a reflection of total available 
wheat supply, demand for wheat for 
food in the U.S., export demand and 
domestic demand for animal feed. As 
the per capita domestic consumption 


Flour, Bread | 


of wheat in the form of flour and 
bread is relatively stable, any great 
increase in production of wheat will 
influence the wheat prices adversely 
unless such excesses can be sold 
abroad or otherwise removed from 
the market. Under conditions of ex- 
cess production, the farm price of 
wheat could fall drastically without 
causing an immediate decline in the 
price of either bread or flour. The 
prices of these products are associ- 
ated more closely with industry com- 
petition for the existing market and 
the level of other costs such as la- 
bor and transportation. 

In this instance industry competi- 
tion may be at a low ebb because 
milling and baking did not expand 
during the period 1940-48, whereas 
the domestic flour-and-bread consum- 





FARM-TO-RETAIL MARGINS FOR WHITE FLOUR AND 
WHITE BREAD, U.S. 


Comparisons of Actual Realized Margin with Average Margin Estimated 
from Farm Value of Wheat Equivalent 


AVERAGE, 1935-48 
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ing population increased. Because of 
this combination of an increasing 

tion and an abnormally slow 
expansion of production capacity, the 
excess capacity now in the milling 
and baking” industries is relatively 
small. This in -turn minimizes the 
need for market competition to util- 
ize any excess production capacity 
of individuals plants..In other words, 
there has been little incentive to 
draw customers from one plant to an- 
other by means of a price appeal to 
the consumers. 

The farmer’s share of the consum- 
er’s dollar spent for food items has 
increased since the beginning of the 
war, along with the general rise in 
food prices. Marketing charges, al- 
though increasing, tended to lag be- 
hind the increasing farm prices dur- 
ing this period. The extent of this 
lag in the milling and baking indus- 
tries is partially attributed to the 
forward purchasing of wheat or flour 
by the millers or the bakers. During 
the time involved from the purchase 
of the raw commodity to the dis- 
tribution of the finished product to 
the retailers, a change may occur 
in the farm value or in the retail 
price, and this price change may 
not be immediately reflected in the 
marketing charges. On the other 
hand, marketing charges do not de- 
crease so rapidly nor so abruptly as 
do retail or farm prices. Increases 
in marketing charges are due chief- 
ly to increased wage rates, increased 
transportation rates, and increases 
in the marketing services demanded 
by the consumers. When these 
charges which make up the market- 
ing costs are once established in 
the marketing system, they strong- 
ly resist changes. This rigidity of 
marketing charges when retail prices 
are falling creates a strong pressure 
to force the “farmer’s return” down- 
ward. Under such a supply-demand 
situation, the farmer takes what is 
left of the consumer’s dollar after 
the marketing costs have been de- 
ducted. 

The marketing costs of flour and 
bread include such charges as trans- 
portation, salaries and wages, stor- 
age, packaging, advertising, interest 
and other expenses. Another element 
in the marketing margin is com- 
posed of the profits of businesses 
that process and market flour and 
bread. The profits, in relation to re- 
ported investments, of eight baking 
companies, eight grain mill-products 
companies and eight retail food 
chains, were higher in 1947 than 
prewar. But in 1947 the baking com- 
panies and the retail food chains 
showed profits below their postwar 
peaks. In the past, wages and sal- 
aries constituted the major item of 
cost in both processing and distribu- 
tion. Hence, any percentage increase 
or decrease in wages and salaries 
in the milling and baking industries 
will exert more influence in the in- 
crease or decrease of the total mar- 
keting costs than would a similar 
change in any other factor. But these 
items of cost have increased gener- 
ally in other industries since 1939. 
It is unreasonable to assume, there- 
fore, that these cost items in the 
baking and milling industries will 
be reduced unless there is a simi- 
lar reduction in other industries that 
are competing for the available la- 
bor supply. 

In other words, the increased level 
of wages and other major market- 
ing costs are closely related to the 
general level of prices and are not 
expected to decline until the over- 
all price level declines. When and if 
this decline in price level occurs, the 
drop in farm prices can be expected 
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to be proportionately greater than 
the decrease in Marketing costs and 
in retail prices. So long as the con- 
sumers continue to demand an in- 
creasing number of marketing serv- 
ices and have the means to pay 
for them, the marketing costs are 
likely to remain high. 

This situation, associated with a de- 
cline in retail prices, will reduce the 
farmer’s share of the consumer’s dol- 
lar, whereas the proportion paid to 
marketing agencies will tend to in- 
crease because of charges made for 
the services that are continued dur- 
ing the decline and which are in 
turn incorporated in the retail price 
of the food product. 


Regarding White Flour 


Marketing charges for white flour 
have been more stable than the re- 
tail price, and the farmer’s share of 
the retail price of white flour has 
followed the trend of the retail price 
level. After World War I, the retail 
price declined but the trend was re- 
versed at the outbreak of World 
War II and the price reached an all- 
time high in January, 1948 (see Fig- 
ure 1). 

Over the first half of 1948, the 
U.S. average retail price per pound 
of white flour was 8.7¢, net farm 
value 4.2¢’; margin 4.6¢ and _ the 
farmer’s share 48%. Corresponding 
figures for October, 1948, were: re- 
tail price 8.2¢, net farm value 3.9¢, 
margin 4.3¢ and farmer’s share 48%. 
The 1935-39 average retail price of 
white flour per pound was 3.9¢, net 
farm value 1.8¢, margin 2.1¢ and the 
farmer’s share 46%. Corresponding 
figures for the 1942-45 war period 
were: retail price 5.3¢, net farm value 
2.4¢, margin 2.9¢ and farmer’s share 
46%. “by 

The factors influencing the _ in- 
creases and decreases in the retail 
price of flour and the net return to 
the farmer also were influential in 
the increases and decreases in the 
marketing margin. The relation be- 
tween these influences is so close that 
it can be measured with a high de- 
gree of accuracy. The monthly aver- 
ages of the marketing margin for 
flour, year by year, from 1935 through 
1947, are shown in Figure 4. This 
can be called the “actual margin.” 
The close relationship between the 
retail price of flour and the net re- 
turn to the farmer for the .wheat 
equivalent in flour, during the pe- 
riod 1935-47, provides a basis for 
computing an average margin for 
each .year. Assuming that the rela- 
tionships that prevailed during 1935- 
47 were still existing, the “average 
marketing margin” for flour during 
the first half of 1948 has been com- 
puted and compared with the ‘actual 
marketing margin.” 

During the 13-year period 1935- 
47, the “actual margin” closely fol- 
lowed the “average margin” with the 
greatest difference of 0.48¢ occurring 
in 1937. In contrast the average of 
the actual margin during the first 
10 months of 1948 exceeded the av- 
erage of the average margin by 0.56¢, 
or 14%. 

The millers’ margin represented 

1. Feed by-products are rather important 
in flour milling. As a bushel of wheat on 
the average yields 42.6 Ib. flour, 1.41 Ib 
wheat are required to yield 1 Ib. flour plus 
about 0.41 Ib. of millfeeds. The gross farm 
value of the 1.41 Ib. wheat is its value at 
the average price received by farmers for 
wheat. The net farm value is the imputed 
farm value of that portion of the wheat 
value assigned to flour, with the remain- 
der of the value constituting a by-product 
credit for wheat feed. The wholesale value 
of the flour as a percentage of the combined 
wholesale value of the flour and wheat 
feed was computed by months. These per- 
centages were then applied to the gross 
farm value of the 1.41 lb. wheat to obtain 


estimated net farm values of flour con- 
tent, or the net farm value equivalent 


to a pound of flour. 
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WHITE FLOUR: RETAIL PRICE PER POUND. NET FARM VALUE OF 
EQUIVALENT QUANTITY OF WHEAT, MARKETING MARGIN, AND FARMER'S 
SHARE OF RETAIL PRICE, UNITED STATES, 1913-48 
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*LESS IMPUTED VALUE OF FEED BYPRODUCTS 


U.S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


about one fourth of the total mar- 
keting margin for flour, from Janu- 
ary, 1947, through October, 1948. The 
mill charges averaged 1.4¢ lb. dur- 
ing 1947, Beginning in January, 1948, 
there was a downward trend in the 
mill margins which lowered the av- 
erage for the first three quarters of 
1948 to 1.2¢, or to a point 0.2¢ un- 
der the 1947 average. 

In comparison, the mill-retail mar- 
gins represented about two thirds of 
the total marketing margins for flour, 
and averaged 2.3¢ lb. in 1947. Begin- 
ning in October, 1947, there was an 
upward trend in the mill-retail mar- 
gins which increased the average for 
the first 10 months of 1948 to 2.9¢ 
lb., or 0.6¢ above the 1947 average. 

The price of feed by-products in 
flour milling has some influence on 
the price of flour and on the miller’s 
operating margin. The average value 
of these by-products (bran, shorts, 


FiGure |} 


NEG 47022 GUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


middlings, etc.) from January, 1947, 
to October, 1948, was about 18% of 
the combined value of the by-prod- 
ucts and the flour. However, the price 
of millfeeds will change with the de- 
mand or supply of other animal feeds. 
Such changes influence the miller’s 
operating margin and the price of 
flour. The miller’s operating margin 
per pound of flour is the difference 
between the cost of 1.41 lb. of wheat 
and the total value of the mill prod- 
ucts (1 lb. flour plus 0.41 lb. mill- 
feeds). 


The degree of influence that feed 
by-products had on the mill price of 
flour during 1947 and 1948 can be 
seen in a comparison of the value of 
the by-products with the cost to the 
miller for wheat, the miller’s operat- 
ing margin, and the mill value of 
flour (see Figure 2). In most months 
during the period the mill price of 


(Continued on page 33) 


COST TO MILLER FOR WHEAT, MILL VALUE OF FLOUR AND OF FEED . 
BYPRODUCTS, UNITED STATES. JANUARY 1947-OCTOBER 1948 
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The substantial flour business of 
two weeks ago was short-lived and 
sales last week lapsed back into 
the modest routine which has been 
evident for some time. Backlogs of 
orders were built up somewhat by 
the previous week’s activity, how- 
ever. All classes of buyers are watch- 
ing the markets closely and picking 
up only nearby requirements except 
when they are quoted attractive 
prices as a result of a wheat price 
dip or an upturn in millfeed credits. 
Most of them prefer to operate on 
small inventories instead of buying 
large lots for delivery in the distant 
future. Shipping directions frequent- 
ly accompany orders, however, which 
provides fairly good running time 
for mills. 


HOLLAND, BRITAIN 
BUY FLOUR 


The Netherlands and Great Britain 
were active in the export market 
last week. An undetermined quantity 
of 80% extraction flour was sold to 
Dutch importers. Most of it was re- 
ported based on $6.16 for 50 kilos, 
c. & f. Amsterdam, and some lots 
probably were booked up to $6.24. 
Great Britain bought 18,750 long tons 
of 72% extraction, enriched, bakery 
flour at $5.34 Baltimore, or less, net 
to the mill. 


SOUTHWESTERN TRADE 
BECOMES QUIET 


Southwestern flour trade took a 
turn for the dull side last week as 
bakery interest dropped off. Sales fell 
to 34% of capacity, as compared 
with 115% the preceding week and 
38% a year ago. Volume of business 
was helped some by slight improve- 
ment in family demand and several 
round lots which were sold for ex- 
port. The Production and Marketing 
Administration remained out of the 
market again. Bakery buyers stood 
shy of the market almost en masse 
most of the week, although a few 
did venture to book early in the pe- 
riod. Even some of the largest buy- 
ers in the country are inquiring 
from time to time for requirements 
which are needed partly in Febru- 
ary. Family trade was more active, 
as bad weather, which descended 
upon much of the country, caught 
many buyers with low inventories. 
Shipping directions were more active 
and a_ surprising development in 
view of the low volume of new busi- 
ness was the fact that Kansas City 
mills racked up a new record flour 
output in the week ending Jan. 22. 


BUYING OF SPRINGS 
HAND-TO-MOUTH 


Spring wheat flour trade dropped 
back substantially from the expanded 
volume of two weeks ago. Only on 
one day last week were any fair- 
sized bookings made, and they were 
limited in number. The general run 
of business was in small lots for 
quick to 30-day shipment. All sizes 
of bakery operators as well as fam- 
ily distributors appear to have adopt- 
ed a policy of frequent small-lot 
purchases with quick shipping di- 
rections rather than extending them- 
selyes for large lots for distant de- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR TRADE FALLS BACK INTO 
ROUTINE AFTER RECENT FLURRY 


All Classes of Buyers Watching Market — Book Only 
Nearby Needs Except on Price Dips — Directions 
Fairly Good—Mills Operating at Good Rate 


livery. This policy seems to be based 
on a cautious atmosphere generated 
by the gradual slipping of prices in 
many commodity lines. Sales of 
springs for the week amounted to 
46% of capacity, against 148% the 
previous week and 84.7% a year ago. 
Shipping directions are arriving at a 
good rate and mills of the North- 
west were able to step up operations 
last week to 81% of capacity. Those 
in Minneapolis ran at 85%. 


EASTERN BUYERS 
LIMIT PURCHASES 


At Buffalo, most flour buyers are 
reluctant to buy ahead. Many are 
cleaned up on old contracts and are 
buying for nearby needs only, hoping 
for more favorable prices shortly. 
Bakers, particularly in the retail 
field, report that sales of baked goods 
have fallen off, in some cases due 
to lay-offs in manufacturing plants. 
Metropolitan New York’ flour trade 
fell to very light volume following 
the fair, scattered activity of two 
weeks ago. Bakers apparently see 
nothing in the market or general 
economic conditions to warrant an 
expansion in their flour buying poli- 
cies. Shipping directions accompany 
most orders and the flour is to come 
out within a short time. 

Flour trading is dull at Boston, 
with buying interest limited to hand- 
to-mouth operations. Forward sales 
have been almost impossible to ar- 
range. This attitude was not always 
interpreted as a price resistance ma- 
neuver, but a delay to permit closer 
analysis of the general business pic- 
ture. Brief buying flurries developed 
at Philadelphia last week, but after 
each trading in flour reverted to the 
dullness that has marked business 
in the past several months. Bakers 
apparently lack confidence in the 
present situation and are determined 
to wait out the market in hopes of 
saving on purchases later on. Bak- 
ers’ retail sales, particularly of 
sweet goods, continue to be disap- 


pointing. Pittsburgh distributors re- 
ported one day of good sales early in 
the week, but thereafter buying in- 
terest dropped back into the hand-to- 
mouth character which has prevailed 
for some time. 


CENTRAL STATES 
TRADE SCATTERED 


Flour sales declined at Chicago 
last week, and only scattered one- 
and two-car lots were ordered for 
replacement purposes. Family flour 
sales were fair, although sales were 
in small lots. Deliveries were fair 
to good. Mills in the St. Louis area 
report business very light. Bookings 
consist only of small lots for imme- 
diate or nearby shipment. Buyers 
apparently are keeping their eyes 
on Washingon developments and 
avoiding long term commitments. De- 
mand for clears is fair, and offerings 
are rather limited. Shipping direc- 
tions show some improvement. 


SOUTHERN ORDERS 
MOSTLY NEARBY 


Reports from the deep South indi- 
cate flour trade is of very limited 
volume following the recent flurry of 
buying. Bakers and jobbers in the 
New Orleans territory appear reluc- 
tant to take anything beyond im- 
mediate needs and these small orders 
are concentrated mostly in south- 
western hard winters. Springs are 
very quiet in the South and soft 
wheat types are in only fair demand. 


PACIFIC MILLS LOSE 
CHINA OUTLETS 


Cancellation of flour shipments to 
China, due to unsettled port condi- 
tions incident to the war in that 
country, are viewed gloomily in 
Pacific Northwest areas, as China 
has always been one of the largest 
outlets for Pacific Northwest mills. 
Flour enroute is reported to have 
been diverted to the army and mills 
do not know what to look forward to 
when their current bookings of 600,- 
000 sacks are filled. Domestic trade 
remains on a hand-to-mouth basis 
and without some new bookings in 
the near future, mills fear that op- 
erations will have to be curtailed. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
INCREASES AGAIN 

Flour production shows an increase 
of 376,598 sacks over the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 





Granulars Trade Quiet as Macaroni 


Makers Hold Takings to Nearby Needs 


Durum granulars buyers continue 
to stay close to shore and are limit- 
ing purchases to small amounts for 
quick to 30-day shipment. Even the 
larger macaroni makers appear to be 
following this policy. There is a gen- 
eral feeling among the macaroni 
trade that durum prices are unlikely 
to go much above current levels and 
some are even expecting a decline. 
With such a feeling existing, they are 
reluctant to extend themselves on 
granulars inventories. Shipping direc- 
tions on old orders are fairly regu- 
lar, so that mills are able to oper- 
ate, but it is evident that the slow 
new buying is gradually cutting down 
the unfilled order balances. 

Durum premiums are holding stea- 
dy—24¢ over Minneapolis May for 
choice types—due to relatively small 
arrivals of the grain at terminals. 
Heavy snow and extreme cold over 
main producing areas in the Dako.~ 
tas are hampering marketings. Mill- 
ing demand is not especially broad 





because of the quiet new granulars 
demand, but the processors are in 
the market each day to keep reserve 
stocks of durum from running down. 
Durum granulars are quoted gener- 
ally at $5.35@5.40 sack, bulk, Min- 
neapolis. 


Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Jan. 22, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.38% @2.40% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.31% @2.36% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.28% @2.32% 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.19% @2.28% 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.16% @2.28% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.s. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


Wkly. Wkly. %o 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

Jan. 16-22 ... 11 228,300 183,841 81 
Prev. week .. 12 249,900 *179,053 72 
Year ago .... 12 255,600 243,350 95 
Crop year 

production 

July 1-Jan. 22, 1949 ............ 5,556,702 
July 1-Jan. 24, 1948 .........65. 6,940,283 

*Revised. 


January 25, 1949 


to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 4,- 
016,794 sacks, compared with 3,640,- 
196 in the previous week and 3,752,- 
775 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 4,181,098 and three years ago 
3,906,846. There was an increase in 
flour production in all sections of 
the country: Northwest, 85,000 sacks; 
Southwest, 75,000; Buffalo 109,000; 
Central and Southeast, 84,000 and 
North Pacific Coast, 25,000. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF ure— 


MILLFEED VALUES 
AVERAGE STEADY 


Bran Relatively Firmer Than Midds 
on Mixer Demand—Output of 
Feeds Shows Gain 


Millfeed values average about 
steady compared with a week ago. 
Bran continues to sell at a premium 
over standard midds. as a result of a 
steady call from mixers and feeders. 
Middlings are draggy, awaiting the 
spring pig feeding season. Baby chick 
feeds also require middlings and this 
season is near at hand. Output of 
millfeeds increased last week as mills 
received more active flour shipping 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 225.3 as of 
Jan. 18, off 5 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
200.4, off 7 points. 











instructions and were able to step up 
operations. 

Although some formula feed mills 
in the Northwest report a gradual ex- 
pansion in demand for poultry, chick 
and hog feeds, others complain of 
lack of buyer interest. It is doubt- 
ful if the over-all volume is much 
greater than in recent weeks. 

Some of the smaller interior feed 
mills appear to be faring better than 
the larger terminal plants. This may 
be due to local weather conditions, 
local sales efforts, or a number of 
other factors. Aggressive local adver- 
tising and direct mail selling efforts 
are reported to have been highly 
successful in a number of Minnesota 
interior districts. 

A decided turn for the better was 
the trend of formula feed business in 
the Southwest. The improved demand 
was primarily from the carlot trade 
and came midway in the week. Truck- 
ing business in many localities is still 
hampered by bad weather, yet some 
plants report a surprisingly good 
amount of this business. 

Millfeed production by mills in th 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities 0! 
those areas, amounted to 60,756 ton- 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week com 
pares with an output of 55,984 tons 
in the week previous and 58,876 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 1,670.- 
132 tons as compared with 1,751,682 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


——BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FARM SUPPLY FIRM SOLD 
SOLEDAD, CAL.—Bert Anderson 
has sold his farm supply and feed 
store on Front St., here to William 
H, Row, Jr. 
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Wheat Futures Quiet and 


Little Changed 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Supply and Demand Factors Appear Evenly Balanced—Size 
of Export Program Losing Importance as Market Influence 


Action of wheat prices the past 
week was very narrow and values 
ended not far from the levels of a 
week ago. The nearby positions 
closed unchanged to %¢ lower, while 
the new crop positions were steady 
to %¢ higher. Cash wheat premiums 
adjusted themselves in relation to 
the futures fluctuations so as to 
maintain about steady cash wheat 
values. 

Closing prices of futures at leading 
markets Jan. 24 were: Chicago—May 
$2.23% @2.23%, July $2.08% @2.08%, 
September $2.08% @2.08%, Decem- 
ber $2.105%@2.10%; Minneapolis— 
May $2.16, July $2.0912; Kansas City 
—May $2.11@2.11%, July $1.98%, 
September $1.98%. 


Snow Helps Wheat Crop 


More heavy snow over most of 
the Middlewest added covering pro- 
tection and potential moisture to the 
dormant winter wheat crop. Its con- 
dition is reported favorable in most 
areas. The old crop supply situation 
still is dominated by the export pro- 
gram and the activities of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. in buying cash 
wheat to cover the export commit- 
ments. The size of the foreign re- 
quirements, however, appears to have 
lost its importance as a market in- 
fluence. Statistics reveal that there 
apparently are ample supplies in all 
positions to fill the overseas needs, 
the domestic requirements and allow 
a large carryover into the 1949 crop 
year. About the only thing that 
could change this apparent balance 
would be the uncovering of additional 
foreign outlets and the reverse seems 
to be the case—some of the export 
outlets appear to be tapering off for 
one reason or another. 


Loan Program Under Pressure 


The CCC has not been buying spot 
wheat as actively in recent weeks 
as it was. Some observers have men- 
tioned that this may be due to the 
anticipation of the agency coming 
into possession of large amounts of 
loan wheat at the expiration of the 
loan period April 30. In all previous 
loan years, prices in the open mar- 
ket have risen to levels which would 
permit redemption of pledged wheat 
by growers had they desired to do 
so. In those years, however, there 
was not the weight of other grains 
on the over-all supply picture that 
there is this year. Corn is in heavy 
supply, oats, barley, soybeans and 
flax are surplus and the CCC already 
has lost millions of dollars in sup- 
porting potatoes. Some analysts see 
pitfalls ahead in this year’s ambitious 
program for loan supports. 


Exports Heavy 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration reported that 8,764,000 
long tons (338,380,000 bu.) of U.S. 
grain and grain products were ex- 
ported in the six months period, 
July through December, 1948. Ex- 
ports during the same period in 1947 
totaled 8,485,000 long tons (328,335,- 
000 bu.). July-December, 1948, ex- 
ports included 7,239,000 long tons 
(270,231,000 bu.) wheat, wheat flour 
and macaroni products, and 1,525,000 
long tons (68,149,000 bu.) other 
grains and grain products. Exports 
during the same period of 1947 in- 
cluded 6,861,000 long tons (256,109,- 
000 bu.) wheat, flour and macaroni 


products, and 1,624,000 long tons 
(72,226,000 bu.) other grains and 
grain products. Larger exports of 
wheat and flour in 1948 were made 
possible by record loadings at Gulf 
ports (particularly in July and Au- 
gust) in the department’s effort to 
relieve early-season crowding of ter- 
minal storage. Of the total of 8,764,- 
000 tons of all grain and grain prod- 
ucts exported during July-December, 
1948, 3,506,000 tons or 40% of total, 
moved to U.S. occupied zones of Ger- 
many, Japan and Korea. 


Spring Premiums Lower 

Spring wheat receipts, though larg- 
er than the week before, remained 
light with 875 cars in at Minneapo- 
lis and 763 at Duluth. Mill demand 
was much slower because of the 
quiet flour trade and premiums 
weakened, being down 2¢ to 3¢ on 
ordinary to 13.5% protein lots and 
as much as 7¢ down on the real high 
protein grain. Ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring traded at 6¢ to 7¢ 
over the May price. Twelve percent 
protein brought 8¢ to 10¢ over May; 
13% protein 10¢ to 12¢; 14% protein 
12¢ to 14¢; 15% protein 16¢ to 18¢; 
and 16% protein 31¢ to 33¢ over 
May. The average protein content of 
the hard red spring wheat tested 
at Minneapolis during the week was 
13.67% and the durum 12.22%. Al- 
though offerings of durum wheat 
were not large, general demand av- 
eraged slow and premiums weakened. 
Fancy lots of Nos. 1 and 2 hard am- 
ber brought 22¢ to 24¢ over May, 
compared with 28¢ over the week 
before. Nos. 1 and 2 amber durum, 
choice milling quality, were quoted 
at 15¢ to 20¢ over May. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Jan. 22: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or ND 58 Ib.......... $2.23% @2.24% 
12.00% Protein ..........60% 2.25% @2.26% 
13.00% Protein ............. 2.27% @2.28% 
14.00% Protein ...........+. 2.28% @2.30% 
15.00% Protein ..........5... 2.32% @2.34% 
16.00% Protein ............. 2.47% @2.49% 
i¢ Premiums for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
ee a reer es Sey Pee 1@ 3¢ 
. ee. | "Fe Se rr 2@ 9¢ 
TE OS WPS ocr ucet Kivreuvas<stte 4@20¢ 
| et ee TT Pee ee 6@25¢ 


A good demand, especially from 
mills, held cash wheat to a firm 
basis in Kansas City last week. 
Premiums were unchanged to %¢ 
stronger, but the May future closed 
the week %¢ lower, so resulting cash 
values were unchanged. Mills oper- 
ated at capacity or greater during 
the week, due to heavy export direc- 
tions to Italy and Brazil and inroads 
were made on mill wheat stocks. 
New flour business was lacking, thus 
mills were cautious in their pur- 
chases and premiums were held to a 
steady, firm basis. Ordinary protein 
of No. 1 dark hard winter rose from 
11¢ over May on Jan. 17 to close at 
11% @12¢ over a week later. Be- 
tween Jan. 17 and Jan. 24, 11% pro- 
tein advanced from 11@12%¢ over 
to 11%@12%¢ over and 13% pro- 
tein was %¢ stronger on both good 
and fair quality samples, to close at 
12@16¢ over. Receipts were quite 
good in view of the changeable 
weather. They ranged from a low for 
the week of 67 cars to a high of 265 
cars on Jan. 24. The range of cash 
wheat prices closed at $2.22% @2.33 
Jan. 24, compared with $2.22%@ 
2.33% a week previous. 
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CURRENT FLtour PRODUCTION 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U. 8. expressed in percentages: 





Jan. 16-22, *Previous Jan. 18-24, Jan, 19-25, Jan. 20-26, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
WOON 85s So bs 6 Seccecens bear’ 841,553 756,418 835,489 1,057,803 913,289 
BOWS WERE bc Fo ck ewes cecccccccese 1,568,783 1,494,282 1,508,642 1,566,489 1,450,107 
bE ERE CR Se | 649,140 540,410 538,077 538,413 541,688 
Central and Southeast ......... 595,523 511,957 546,162 590,073 649,868 
North Pacific Coast ........... 361,795 337,129 324,405 428,320 351,894 
TE 10> ed Peldas cod Ur cveseee 4,016,794 3,640,196 3,752,775 4,181,098 3,906,846 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 69 67 71 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
c—— Percentage of capacity operated——_—__ ——July 1 to——_, 
Jan. 16-22, Previous Jan. 18-24, Jan. 19-25, Jan. 20-26, Jan. 22, Jan. 24, 
194 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 81 73 80 98 92 22,093,382 27,195,922 
Southwest ...... 96 92 97 103 107 44,763,725 45,075,426 
Buffalo ......... 107 89 90 90 90 16,154,790 15,669,247 
Central and 8S. E. 76 71 72 75 82 16,592,633 16,581,327 
No. Pacific Coast 92 87 89 113 98 10,137,115 10,050,798 
Totals ...... 91 84 87 98 95 109,741,645 114,572,720 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
eapeaity eutput tivity Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Jan. 16-22 ...... 408,720 425,661 104 Jan. 16-22... 378,960 321.992 85 
Previous week .. 408,720 389,594 95 Sietntio ‘ete “Si 378,960 095 4 5 
Year ago ....... 376,920 366,116 97 : . ek .. , 259,953 69 
Two years ago .. 364,320 385,474 106 SORE OOD ssisee 378,360 341,199 90 
Five-year average .......-.-seee+- 94 Two years ago .. 360,360 365,211 101 
Ten-year AVCTABC ....c see eceeeeces 85 Five-year average .......cceceeees 85 
Wichita BOMPOGF GWOTEBO oicicccccciccces 75 
Jan. 16-22 ...... 118,800 111,716 94 *Revised. 
i ee * isaaee RS et . Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Two years ago .. 118,800 130,828 110 cluding Duluth, 8st. Paul, North Dakota, 
Five-year average ...........s.s+- 92 Montana and Iowa: 
Ten-year AVETABE ..... ccc eceecece 2 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Salina capacity output tivity 
Jan. 16-22 ...... 100,200 90,777 91 Jan. 16-22 ...... 662,400 519,561 78 
Previous week .. 100,200 95,266 95 Previ ae! *496 
Year ago ....... 100,200 94,114 94 an aa, aha aah —— : 
Two years ago .. 84,600 82,916 98 ee” ee ae hig 4 
Five-year average .......-...ese0. 92 Two years ago .. 667,800 692,592 104 
Ten-year average ..........+e0e00- 87 Five-year AVeCTABE ......0eeeccceee 72 
Tem-FORP: GVOTERS ioccc ctv ccccevsecs 63 


55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina: 


Jan, 16-22 ...... 1,001,400 940,629 94 
Previous week . .1,001,400 928,277 93 
Year ago ....... 959,280 945,960 98 
Two years ago .. 935,280 967,271 101 
Five-year Average ......-eeeeeeuee 94 
TOR*FORF GVOTABO csccccveciccvescs 81 
BUFFALO 
Jan. 16-22 ...... 604,200 649,140 107 
Previous week .. 604,200 *540,410 89 
ZORP BBO: oeisvie 601,200 538,077 90 
Two years ago .. 601,200 538,413 90 
Five-year A@Verage ......eseeesseees 89 
Ten-year average ........6.eeeeeee 82 


*Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Jan. 16-22 ...... 780,964 695,723 76 
.Previous week .. 723,364 *511,957 71 
Year ago ....... 755,466 546,162 72 
Two years ago .. 786,846 590,073 75 
Five-year average .......-sses+00% 74 
Ten-year average .........-eeeeeee 70 


*Revised. 








*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Jan. 16-22 ...... 243,000 230,022 95 
Previous week .. 243,000 222,637 92 
Year ago ....... 223,320 201,916 90 
Two years ago .. 243,720 270,285 111 
Five-year DPGEWGS ia bic heist vidi cuss 85 
TOU-POOE BVOTEMS f.0.600 code vetaiors 76 

*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Jan. 16-22 ...... 146,400. 131,773 90 
Previous week .. 146,400 114,592 78 
Year ago ....... 140,010 122,489 87 
Two years ago .. 134,200 158,035 118 
Five-year average ¢.......s.eseseee 92 
Ten-year average, ........-+.seseee ‘84 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota. and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N, Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


r-—Bouthwest*—.  -——Northwest*’—. -—Buffalot— —Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date.production to date production to date 





Jan. 16-22 ..... 31,768 919,999 16,212 
Previous week . 30,259 114,620 
Two weeks ago. 27,200 14,038 
1948 918,468 16,720 
1947 801,863 20,408 
1946 794,177 18,494 
1945 717,855 17,127 
Five-yr. average 30,043 $30,472 17,792 


422,897 12,776 327,236 60,756 1,670,132 
$11,105 .. 55,984 
9,998 51,236 
526,506 11,606 306,708 68,876 1,751,682 
491,470 10;927 289,456 63,056 1,582,789 
534,557 10,969 319,869 58,828 1,648,603 
481,203 9,560 295,118 53,499 1,494,177 
491,327 11,167 307,677 59,002 1,629,476 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. fAll mills. tRevised. 





The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Jan. 22, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.22% @2.33% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.21% @2.33% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.20% @2.32% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.19% @2.31% 
ee ee a ae 2.24% @2.29% 
error rere ree 2.23% @2.29% 
eee hee peewee os bao O89 2.23% @2.28% 
WO. STS oa dedi ePesvisecss. 2.22% @2.27% 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling’ Jan. 
24 at $2.41% @2.42% delivered Texas 
common points, with no premium for 
protein. Export demand - continued 
good, but milling inquiry was quiet. 
Offerings were light. 38 

Wheat trade has been quiet in the 
Pacific Northwest, with cold weather 
slowing down operations. 
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BRANNAN BELIEVES FARM COOPERATIVES 
BEST SUITED FOR EXPANDED FACILITIES 


Sen. Elmer Thomas, Senate Agriculture Committee Chairman, 
Favors Private Trade Expansion; House Bill Would 
Permit CCC to Own Property 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—tThe first step to 
remove what President Truman 
termed the defect in the Commodity 
Credit Corp. was taken last week 
when Rep. Charles B. Hoeven (R., 
Iowa) introduced a bill in the House 
of Representatives which would 
amend the CCC charter and give that 
agency clear authority to own real 
estate, if necessary, to provide ade- 
quate storage facilities for the grain 
crops. 

On the Senate side, Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
appeared Jan. 24 before the Senate 
Agriculture Committee to give that 
group his ideas of what similar leg- 
islation should provide. 

Mr. Brannan told the committee 
that the public storage requirements 
of this nation next year would be 
800 million bushels and that he ex- 
pected that the farm cooperatives 
would be best suited to undertake 
the job of providing the storage fa- 
cilities. 

The agriculture secretary has in- 


Grain Trade Will 
Help Government 
in Storage Plans 


WASHINGTON — The grain trade, 
through some of its most outstanding 
representatives, has offered to co- 
operate with the government in work- 
ing out plans for such additional grain 
storage capacity as may be required. 

Meeting recently in Chicago, the 
directors of the Terminal Elevator 
Grain Merchants Assn. instructed H. 
M. Stratton, president of the asso- 
ciation, to inform the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Charles F. Brannan, of 
the organization’s desire to cooperate 
and to offer such assistance as the 
long experience and knowledge of its 
members might contribute to working 
out a sound and satisfactory plan. 
The meeting was attended by a large 
number of the association’s members 
and several representatives of coun- 
try elevator interests. The associa- 
tion’s Washington representatives 
were also present. They are Ray B. 
Bowden, executive vice president of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., and William F. Brooks, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Grain 
Trade Council. 

A formal reply is on the way to Mr. 
Stratton. Its message is that Mr. 
Brannan “will be very glad to meet 
with the terminal elevator group to 
discuss the subject of their communi- 
cation.” No date has been set for 
such a meeting, but Mr. Stratton 
stated in his letter to the secretary 
that he had already appointed a small 
committee which is prepared to go 
to Washington immediately. 





vited representative private terminal 
storage operators to meet with him 
at an early date to discuss storage 
problems. 

From these two facts it might -be 
inferred that Mr. Brannan is pre- 
pared to offer a proposition to both 
groups, but which is likely to be ac- 
ceptable only to the cooperatives. 


$5 Billion for Price Supports 


Secretary Brannan also told the 
Senate Agriculture Committee that 
at the end of the 1949-50 fiscal year, 
CCC will have committed its full 
capital amounting to about $5 billion 
to price support programs. He told 
the committee that he is opposed to 
100% of parity price supports for 
basic commodities, explaining that it 
would be impossible to fulfill. 

The Hoeven proposal, introduced 
in the House last week, opened the 
battle over grain storage. facilities, 
however. In discussing his proposal, 
the Iowa Republican branded as 
false the campaign charges that CCC 
lacked authority to provide storage 
facilities for the farmers under the 
CCC charter granted by the 80th 
Congress. He said that since those 
charges have been raised, and that 
they appear to have influenced a 
number of farm voters, he proposed 
to remedy the alleged injustice. 

The bill was referred to the House 
Banking and Currency Committee 
and it is believed that group will put 
up a fight to retain jurisdiction over 
legislation affecting CCC. There is a 
substantial group in the House Agri- 
culture Committee which would pre- 
fer to see CCC proposals referred 
to that committee’s jurisdiction. 

A Democratic member of the 
House of Representatives also has 
introduced a similar bill. He is James 
G. Polk of Ohio, a member of the 
House Agriculture Committee. His 
proposal would permit CCC to own 
or acquire real property for the pur- 
pose of storing grain crops. Mr. Polk 
denied that the bill was introduced 
at the request of the Department of 
Agriculture or the administration, 
adding that it was his own idea. The 
Ohio Democrat attributes the scarc- 
ity of storage issue as a prime fac- 
tor in the success of his party in 
Ohio last November. 


Thomas Favors Private Trade 


Following the closed meeting of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee 
with Mr. Brannan Jan. 24, Sen. 
Elmer Thomas (D., Okla.), chairman 
of the committee, declared that he 
favored private trade expansion of 
the storage facilities but in the event 
that the trade was unwilling to ac- 
cept the administration’s proposals, 
he ‘next favored the cooperatives. 

Mr. Brannan told the committee 
that he broke down the storage prob- 
lem into three categories. First, ex- 
pansion of farm storage; second, ex- 
pansion of country elevator facilities, 
and, third, more terminal capacity. 
He said he considered the latter two 
categories to be best suited to handl- 
ing by the cooperatives. 


Congress Gets CCC Storage Bill 


Other topics. which Mr. Brannan 
discussed with the committee in- 
cluded reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the price 
support program. The Secretary 
failed to give any detailed informa- 
tion to the committee and discussed 
problems in a general manner, lead- 
ing the Republican members of the 
committee to the conclusion that the 
administration is reluctant to pre- 
sent its program and prefers that 
the Republican minority will press 
for the adherence to the Aiken-Hope 
Act to bail the administration out of 
the campaign promises it made. 

The agriculture secretary agreed 
that USDA would get its legislative 
program before the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee promptly so that 
the committee could get it out of the 
way early in the present session of 
Congress. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO HOLDS HEARINGS 
ON FUMIGATION ORDINANCE 


BUFFALO — Hearings have been 
conducted in the city hall during the 
past two weeks on a proposed new 
ordinance governing fumigation reg- 
ulations and standards. Attendance 
at the hearings has been limited 
principally to flour and feed mill rep- 
resentatives, and the representatives 
of the city departments mostly con- 
cerned, chiefly the fire and health 
departments. 

One of the proposed provisions that 
likely will bring the greatest opposi- 
tion from the milling companies rep- 
resented in Buffalo would require the 
services of a local fumigator not a 
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regular employee of the mill for do- 
ing all fumigating, even spot fumiga- 
tions in machines. 

The flour mills also have been in- 
vited to make application for licenses 
to store sodium chlorite, a chem- 
ical used in the manufacture of 
chlorine dioxide, the newly approved 
flour bleaching agent. It is probable 
that applications for these storage 
licenses will be somewhat slow in be- 
ing filed as the mills do not yet know 
what the requirements of the Fire 
Prevention Bureau will be. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLEXOVEYER MFG. CO. 
ADDS REPRESENTATIVES 


DENVER—The Flexoveyer Mfg. Co. 
has announced the appointment of 
two new representatives in the Mid- 
west for its line of bag flatteners, 
pilers, floor conveyors and boxcar 
loaders. y , 

The Essmueller Co., 2818 E. 13th 
St., Kansas City, has been appointed 
representative for Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and western Missouri. 

The Patton Equipment Co., 3020 
Olive St., St. Louis, will represent 
Flexoveyer in eastern Missouri, 
southern Illinois and northern Ar- 
kansas. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
E. H. HOUGHTON DEAD 


WINNIPEG—tThe buck private in 
the Canadian Army who rose to be 
colonel in the U.S. Army and led 
the famed “lost battalion” in the First 
World War, died at his home in New 
Orleans Jan. 17, following a lengthy 
illness. E. H. Houghton, a member 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
since 1906, was well-known to the 
grain trade through his vessel brok- 
erage business. He retired from busi- 
ness three years ago. He is survived 
by his widow, Irma Jordan Houghton. 








Outlook for Macaroni Industry 
Reviewed at Mid-Year Meeting 


By ROBERT T. BEATTY 


MIAMI BEACH—There are indi- 
cations that 1949 will present some 
difficult business problems for maca- 
roni manufacturers, but with more 
industry cooperation and better mer- 
chandising the industry’s possibili- 
ties are limitless. 

This was the appraisal presented 
by C. L. Norris, the Creamette Co., 
Minneapolis, and president of the 
National Macaroni . Manufacturers 
Assn., at the organization’s mid-year 
convention here this week. A small 
but representative group of manu- 
facturers is attending the sessions 
at the Flamingo Hotel. 

At a conference Jan. 23 between 
durum millers and manufacturers it 
was disclosed that the consumption 
of semolina is increasing. A year ago, 
production consisted of 85% durum 
granulars and 15% semolina. Now the 
two products are being turned out 
in approximately equal quantities. 


Discuss Promotion Plans 


Much discussion has centered on 
the industry’s proposed promotional 
program. Subscriptions to it have 
exceeded the minimum requirements, 
and it is expected that an advertis- 
ing agency soon will be appointed. 
The organization of the National 
Macaroni Institute was scheduled for 
Jan. 25. 

In his address, Mr. Norris listed 
several possible “rough spots” in the 
year’s outlook. It appears, he said, 
that the nation is to undergo what 





some observers term an era of “mild 
socialism.” It is apparent that the 
U.S. can expect higher taxes, a liber- 
alized attitude toward labor, broad- 
ening of social security and govern- 
ment entry into additional fields of 
business, the speaker stated. 

Exports of macaroni during the 
year apparently will decline, Mr. 
Norris said. Last year about 225 
million pounds of macaroni products 
were sold abroad, but this year the 
outlook is for about 50 million 
pounds, with shipments to Italy 
down sharply due to economic condi- 
tions in that country. 


Overproduction Possible 

Some overproduction of macaroni 
is possible as a result of plant in- 
provements during the past few 
years, the speaker continued. One 
estimate, he said, predicts total con- 
sumption in 1949 at about two thirds 
of the industry’s capacity. 

“Certainly the days ahead pre- 
sent a challenge to every manufac- 
turer in our industry who has the 
courage to look all these factors in 
the face and buckle into the job 
with relish that good, clean competi- 
tion always brings to this thing we 
call business,” Mr. Norris concluded 
“I believe our possibilities are limit- 
less if we get our fellow manufactur- 
ers to join with us in making the 
American consumers conscious of the 
excellence of our products and in- 
crease their ‘knowledge in the multi- 
tude of ways of quick and. eas} 
preparation.” 
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This is the symbol of a superlative 
service—the sign of a great Family 
of Mills—devoted to the produc- 
tion of the finest of flours for 
Bakers Exclusively. 


Commander-Larabee Milling Company 










Depend upon this symbol as your assur- 
ance that every COMMANDER-LARABEE 
“Bakers Flour” of your choice will 
always maintain its own high standard 
of uniform baking quality. 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kensas City 





General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 
COMMANDER MILLING CO Minneapolis 








BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffate 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 




















Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 
























































Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 r 

































BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


ARNOLD 


: soneck 








STERLING 


Mills and Sells 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


















“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


Cc . 
FLOURS complet: 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO d 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


. 
















* CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ FLOUR 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 























Garland Milling 


CORPORATION 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
GREENSBURG, IND. 


“Golden Loaf” ms0u: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


















Domestio 3 Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% > 


SAXONY MILLS 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 











2,000,000 bus. 
ST. Louis, MO. 
SS OaBLE poh sd SaXxonMILL 








and Manager 
8t. Joseph, Mo. 





OUR 998th YEAR 
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Jess B. Smith Asks to Be Relieved 
As Head of Kansas Wheat Millers 


KANSAS CITY—Jess B. Smith, 
manager of the Associated Millers of 
Kansas Wheat and president of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
announced last week that he desires 
to be relieved as manager of the 
Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat 
in order to devote his entire time 
and energy to wheat improvement 
work in Kansas, of which he has 
been an enthusiastic advocate for 
many years. Mr. Smith asked that 
the change take place not later than 
March 1. 

In making the announcement, Mr. 
Smith suggested the possible dissolu- 
tion of the Associated Millers of 
Kansas Wheat and the channeling 
of additional milling industry funds 
to wheat improvement work. 

In his statement, Mr. Smith cited 
the following conditions in wheat im- 
provement work: 

“1. Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, through the efforts of 
plant scientists and various other 
workers connected with the college, 
has made an outstanding contribu- 
tion to improvement of Kansas wheat, 
having by their intensive program 
revolutionized the Kansas wheat crop 
as to varieties, yield and quality, par- 
ticularly in the last four crop years. 
It is our job to supplement the pro- 
gram of the college in every pos- 
sible manner acceptable to the col- 
lege. 

“2. The Hon. J. C. Mohler, secre- 
tary of agriculture of Kansas, states 
the four new high yielding, high test- 
ing wheats, Pawnee, Comanche, Wich- 
ita and Triumph, besides being most 
excellent milling and baking wheats, 
have increased the yield in Kansas 
some 35 or 40 million bushels on 
normal acreage sown. 

“3. Flour buyers over the entire 
U.S., both small and large buyers, 
and particularly the very large users 
of Kansas flour, now pronounce flour 
made from Kansas wheat a very su- 
perior product, the best produced in its 
history. Buyers of Kansas wheat flour 
are enthusiastic about its superior 
quality. M. Lee Marshall, chairman 
of the board of Continental Baking 
Co., New York, probably the largest 
buyer of bakery flour in America, is 
so enthused about the quality of Kan- 
sas flour and so much interested in 
wheat improvement work that he re- 
cently made a very generous cash 
contribution to assist in carrying on 
wheat improvement work in the field, 
stating in his letter that his company 
was making this donation in appre- 
ciation of the increased production 
of high quality wheat in the hopes 
that it would induce others to make 
similar donations. 

“4. Kansas State College, being a 
public tax-supported institution, can- 
not finance and carry out certain 
special programs in the interest of 
wheat improvement work such as the 
following, which is being done by 
millers: 

“5. Contributing over $44,000 for 
the purchase of portable wheat clean- 
ing and treating units and making a 
gift of this equipment to various 
county farm bureaus to be operated 
by them as a project in cleaning and 
treating farmers’ seed wheat. 

“6. Paying the cost of art work, 
printing and distribution of posters, 
literature and publicity in the interest 
of wheat improvement work; educa- 
tional material; travel expense, and 








Jess B. Smith 


the many other activities financed by 
millers.” 


“As excellent as the new improved 
varieties (Pawnee, Comanche, Wich- 
ita and Triumph) have proven to be,” 
Mr. Smith said, “we have only gotten 
well’ started in wheat improvement 
and not yet approached optimum re- 
sults that can be attained, both as 
to yield and quality, and the creation 
of demand for Kansas wheat and 
Kansas flour. 


“It is uneconomic and wasteful to 
produce huge crops of high quality 
wheat, then through lack of proper 
storage facilities on farms, to suffer 
a huge. loss by deterioration due to 
heat damage and insect infestation 
after the wheat is binned,’’ Mr. Smith 
added. “Already, in cooperation with 
Kansas State College and farm or- 
ganizations pressure is being put on 
government agencies urging that the 
additional farm storage now pro- 
posed by the government be equipped 
to enable periodical turning of the 
wheat in farm bins to keep it in con- 
dition, avoid spoilage and insect in- 
festation.” 

Mr. Smith said that there would 
be no change in the position of C. P. 
Skiver, Manhattan, director of field 
work for the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. Mr. Skiver will continue 
as heretofore with even greater su)- 
port, he added. 


Formerly vice president and ger- 
eral manager of the Shellabarger Mi'| 
& Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, M). 
Smith resigned in 1935 to become ac- 
tive head of the Millers National Fec- 
eration and the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute. In May, 1937, he resigned thos 
offices to become head of the Ass« 
ciated Millers of Kansas Wheat i! 
Kansas City and took the lead in th 
organization of the Kansas Whea 
Improvement Assn. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADIAN EXPORTS HIT 
2,777,000 BU. IN WEEK 


WINNIPEG — Export business i! 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled 2,777,000 bu. and of this jus‘ 
over 500,000 bu. wheat and flour wa: 
destined for Class 2 countries. Th« 
remainder was made up of wheat 
alone, for export to the U.K, 
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CERES 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


SPRING WHEAT 
BREAD FLOURS 


CERES 
DURUM FANCY 
PATENT FLOURS 





| Dependable 





Milled exclusively from the choicest 


Montana, North Dakota and Minnesota wheats 








As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 








Kansas in 
‘An Independent Will 
MILLING 

















LINWOOD. KANSAS 


















Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPO MINN TA 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 














JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 


Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Choice re) Medals Fae Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Mi 















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 























We specialize in 





mye, MILLING 
Holland Engraving Co. E NGINEERS, 
Kansas City, Missour! INC. 












> 
“RUSSELL’S BEST” Designers and Builders 


“AMERICAN SPECIAL” for the 
Our mill is located in the high protein Grain Processing Industries 
wheat district of central western Kan- * 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


To make the most of the Millers’ and 
Bakers’ big national advertising pro- 
grams, consumers must not be disap- 
pointed in the quality of the baked 
goods they buy. You'll be sure of the 
best in loaf quality from the flour stand- 


point — use SUNNY KANSAS. 
Strong and dependable, this famous 

































































flour is milled only from choice baking 





wheats. 









































THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA +4 KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 
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FOOD INSTITUTE PLANS 
CONVENTION JULY 10-15 


SAN FRANCISCO—Plans are tak- 
ing shape for what is expected to be 
the largest gathering of the Institute 
of Food Technologists in the history 
of the organization, according to those 
in charge of the ninth annual meeting 
here July 10-15. 


The tentative program calls for an 
institute council meeting, a meeting 
of section officers, and a wine sym- 
posium and reception on the opening 
day, July 10. July 11 will see a gen- 
eral morning session, an awards 
luncheon, afternoon concurrent meet- 
ings on production and research, and 
some eight evening round table discus- 
sions on such subjects as gas preserva- 
tion, poultry and egg technology, edu- 
cation, fishery products, plant sanita- 
tion and advanced food plant engi- 
neering. 

July 12 will see further sessions on 
production and research, a sympo- 
sium on the transport of perishables 
and the Appert award banquet in the 
evening. July 13 there will again be 
concurrent symposia in the morning, 
the annual business luncheon and 
meeting at noon, and an afternoon of 
western entertainment, featuring a 
ranch barbecue. 


July 15 will wind up the convention 
with day-long trips offered to the 
Napa Valley wine country north of 
San Francisco, or to the fruit proc- 
essing area around San Jose. The food 
equipment and supplies exhibition is to 
be held in the main hall of San Fran- 
cisco’s civic auditorium. Some 150 
booths are being made available to 
companies serving all aspects of food 
handling. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AACC NOMINATING BALLOTS 
DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS 


ST. PAUL—Nominating ballots for 
the offices of president-elect and sec- 
retary of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists have been mailed 
to members in advance of the organi- 
zation’s annual convention which will 
be held at Hotel Statler, New York, 
May 15-20. 

Nominees for the office of presi- 
dent-elect whose names appear on 
the ballot are: Dr. J. A. Anderson, 
director of laboratories for the Cana- 
dian Board of Grain Commissioners, 
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Winnipeg; Dr. R. K. Larmour, direc- 
tor of research and technical develop- 
ment for the Maple.Leaf Milling Co., 
Toronto; Dr. H. K. Parker, director 
of cereal research, Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., Newark, N.J., and Dr. J. A, 
Shellenberger, head of the depart- 
ment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. Members 
can nominate any AACC member for 
the office by writing in the nominee’s 
name, 

Nominees for the office of secretary 
whose names appear on the ballot are 
Frank R. Schwain, Procter & Gamble, 
Ivorydale, Ohio, and Grant Pearcey, 
Goodlander Mills Co., Ft. Scott, Kan- 
sas. Space is provided on the ballot 
for write-in candidates. 

The marked ballots are to be re- 
turned, unsigned, to the office of the 
managing editor of Cereal Chemistry, 
official journal of the association. The 
members will then vote on the two 
persons receiving the highest number 
of votes. 

Present officers of the association 
are: W. L. Haley, director of produc- 
tion and products control, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, president; 
F. C. Hildebrand, products control 
department, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, president-elect. Mr. Schwain, 
secretary; G. T. Carlin, Swift & Co., 
Chicago, treasurer, and Dr. W. F. 
Geddes, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, editor-in-chief of the asso- 
ciation journal. 








“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
CRETE nee OR RRC 





Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, es, ad A 
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The Millers Long Range Adver- 
tising Program meets a funda- 
mental sales need for every pro- 
ducer of baked products. It tells 
the nutritional and appetite ap- 
peal story — essential facts the 
consumer must know if con- 
sumption is to increase. Every 
baker and grocer should add the 
weight of part of his own ad- 
vertising to dovetail with this 
national program. It means big- 
ger sales. 





Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles V 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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“BILL, TELL ME AGAIN WE OWN IT!” 


us is more economical, that nowhere else can they get better service. 


“I can hardly believe it myself, honey. But it’s really ours—all ours! 
We’ve planned and worked and saved until we own a ‘going’ farm 
of our own.” 

Unusual? Of course not—not in America. 

But listen! You can almost hear the wailing heartbreak of young 
couples in other parts of the world. Under the “isms” of some 
governments, youth might as well wish for the moon with a fence 
around it. There is little hope that a young wife could say, “Bill, 
tell me again we own it!” 

Thank God for our free American incentive system where all can 
hope and work and own! 

Some day, we at Cargill hope to do business with that young 
couple pictured above. We know that no government is going to 
“tell” them to sell their grain to us. Under our free incentive system 
we must prove to them and thousands of others, that dealing with 
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We work day and night to produce better livestock and poultry 
feeds, to perfect better methods of grain handling and to develop 
new and better seed-strains. It’s the kind of work we like and we 
are free to pursue it as we wish. 

The American incentive system gave Cargill the same opportunity 
possessed by every American. Together we must keep out those 
dangerous, consuming ‘‘isms’’. Let’s keep ourselves free so that each 
of us may own and grow and prosper to the best of our abilities. 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN e 
SERVING 


OTHER CITIES 




























































E_Levator A—OMAHA 
Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. 





FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 


. . 


GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 
good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
*and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR, 


Evevator B—FREMONT 
Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 
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ESTABLISHED 1665 


Spring Patents 





SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 



















Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


NO-RISK 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 
TWELVE-40 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 









































FAMILY FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 


























Northwest Bakers 
Conference Set 


for April 18-20 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Dates for the 
1949 Northwest Bakers Conference 
have been set for April 18-20, and 
chairmen for the annual event are 
beginning the work that precedes 
the meeting, according to Fred Kap- 
pel, program chairman. The confer- 
ence will be held in the Multnomah 
Hotel here. 


Sponsorship for the conference is 
shared by the Oregon Bakers Assn., 
the Oregon Retail Bakers Assn., and 
the Washington and Oregon chapters 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers. Delegations from British 
Columbia, Montana, Idaho and Cali- 
fornia will also attend. 


This year’s conference, the 16th 
in the series, will restore the final 
night salesgirls’ meeting and dem- 
onstration, omitted from the program 
last year. Displays of baked goods 
and demonstrations of shop technique 
will supplement the roster of speak- 
ers, on which Mr. Kappel is current- 
ly working. 

Reservations are being handled by 
J. C. Crawford, Oregon Bakers Assn., 
Weatherly Bldg., Portland. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DUNWOODY BAKING SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 18 STUDENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Students from 
all over the U.S. and a foreign coun- 
try will graduate from the Dunwoody 
Baking School here Jan. 28. The stu- 
dents graduating are: Marion E. 
Brierly, Union City, Ind.; Edgar T. 
Grove, Chicago; Eugene A. Jahnke, 
Des Moines; Robert N. Gorghuber, 
Browerville, Minn.; John Jablonow- 
ski, Minneapolis; Robert Jacobson, 
Minneapolis; Patrick Leary, Madison, 
Wis.; Earl E. Schnirring, Stewart- 
ville, Minn.; Howard P. Nelson, Sav- 
age, Minn.; Howard A. Van Dyk, Min- 
neapolis; Charles Christianson, Mys- 
kegon, Mich.; Armando Villamizar, 
Caracas, Venezuela; Joseph Mene- 
pace, Syracuse, N.Y.; Leonard Sikor- 
ski, Brooklyn; Bayer Silver, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Robert Entenmann, Bay 
Shore, N.Y.; Charles Entenmann, Bay 
Shore, N.Y., and Edward S. Quinn, 
Johnstown, Pa. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.65 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.65, as 
compared with 23.01 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 28.14, as compared with 
34.20 a year ago. Due to the change 
in character of the cotton textile bag 
business over the past 25 years, the 
index has been revised, using con- 
structions and weightings to arrive 
at an index representative of cur- 
rent business. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. E. REESOR DEAD 


CALGARY, ALTA.—Archibald E. 
Reesor, 71, a construction contrac- 
tor who built many flour mills in this 
area, died here recently. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, one son and one 
daughter. 











Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 
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A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
Millers of O 


and Other Bakery Flours 


dent, American Beauty 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 




















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


FULTON BAG & 


COTTON MILLS 


Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Lovis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 








Vietor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 
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x ? Oldest Established Manufacturers of IT’S IN THE RECORD 
a JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 
THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 

















a recor 
Factories: 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. CANADIAN 
- SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


TAILORED TO JUTE & COTTON BAGS 
YOUR NEEDS ARTISTICALLY 


Pa MULTIWALL * alc 8 
and 


C-B SEAL 
PAPER BAGS 
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Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


a4 MONTREAL ¥ CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
oe 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 






























THE MANAGING EDITOR 


FROM THE DESK OF 


by CARROLL K. MICHENER 








NUTRITIONAL EDUCATION— 
There has been much comment in this 
journal concerning nutritional educa- 
tion—the need of it and the various 
enterprises designed to supply it. One 
of these enterprises, naturally, is the 
Millers Long Range Program for in- 
creasing flour consumption. A vital 
phase of the promotion program is 
the supply of materials appropriate 
for use in schools. This work is going 
on at an accelerated pace, and the 
Millers National Federation has built 
up a distinguished personnel to con- 
duct it. 

We are reminded of all this at the 
moment by a paragraph appearing 
in Nutrition Reviews, published by 
the Nutrition Foundation, Inc., New 
York City. The paragraph stands in 
the midst of an article by a member 
of the British Ministry of Food. It 
indicates that nutritionists on the 
other side of the Atlantic find the 
same educational need as is apparent 
in the U.S. In fact, the paragraph 
is about as accurately descriptive of 
the situation in this country as it 
doubtless is of the situation in Britain. 
Here it is: 

“There is much to be done in devel- 
oping a useful general knowledge of 
nutrition. The proportion of children 
learning anything of nutrition at 
school is still too low and includes to 
this day too high a proportion of 
girls. Boys learn nothing of nutrition 
at school so that when in later life 
they grow up into legislators it is 
not surprising that they find them- 
selves unable to grapple with the 
complexities of national calory levels 
upon which may depend the well- 
being of two score millions of their 
fellow creatures. Today there are 
many people who want to understand 
the principles of nutrition. Prominent 
among them are those responsible for 
school meals, for industrial canteens, 
and for hospital and institutional 
catering.” 


e®ee 
“All Latin American countries ex- 


cept three or four are overpopulated. 
They are able to feed and shelter 


their citizens, and supply water for 
their many needs, only by a progres- 
sive and accelerating destruction of 
natural resources; biological bank- 
ruptcy hangs over their heads like 
a shaking avalanche. It has already 
fallen on Haiti and El Salvador, 
where hundreds of thousands'of peo- 
ple are slowly starving to death. Un- 
less there is a profound modification 
in its treatment of the land, the 
greater part of Mexico will be a 
desert within 100 years, unable to 
supply even the 1,500 daily calories 
on which the average Salvadorian 
(and thousands of Mexicans) must 
now subsist. The same fate is in store 
for Chile in perhaps fewer years.”— 
From “Road to Survival,” by Wil- 
liam Vogt. 


ef & GOV. PILLSBURY’S 
OVERCOAT—This being Minneso- 
ta’s territorial centennial yéar, Ed- 
ward Ellsworth Gillam, the oldest 
resident of Cottonwood County, Min- 
nesota, came up from Windom the oth- 
er day to address our local chapter of 
the Sons of the American Revolution. 
He is in his 85th year and is full 
of vivid recollections of the days 
when, as a lad of five, he came to the 
prairie country of Minnesota. Among 
his memories is the asshopper 
plague of the seventies, an affair to 
which he devotes graphic descrip- 
tion. & % 3 Mr. Gillam had for his 
hearers a rare tale ‘about John Sar- 
gent. Pillsbury, Minnesota’s miller 
governor of that period. It is a story 
that does not appear in the printed 
histories or biographies that have 
come to our attention. Gov. Pillsbury, 
Mr. Gillam recalls (and he has local 
legend and testimony for it), went 
out to the most severely plagued 
districts to see with his own eyes 
what had happened and what was 
needed. He went alone, in bitter Jan- 
uary weather. Far out in the country 
he met a coatless, shivering farmer, 
who explained that he was cold be- 
cause he couldn’t afford to be other- 
wise. The governor’s warm overcoat 
walked away on the farmer and the 
governor walked back to town with 
a much clearer idea of what ought 
to be done in the way of state re- 
lief for the community. The result 
was a prompt shipment of supplies. 
& #& & Mr. Gillam told, too, about 
the governor’s famous DAY OF 
PRAYER by proclamation for the 
elimination of the grasshoppers. It 
seems to have been pretty generally 
observed in the farming area affected, 
and in Mr. Gillam’s opinion the al- 
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most immediate vanishing of the lo- 


cust was the direct and specific an- 
swer of God. Other historians say 
nothing about the Lord, but refer to 
a partial freeze-up on the following 
day which killed off a substantial part 
of the season’s accumulation of 
larvae. The rest, according to these 
other varying accounts, were wiped 
out through better organized and 
promoted combat measures. It might 
be assumed at the very least, how- 
ever, that the Lord was helping 
those who helped themselves. % % % 
The newspapers of the time noted 
that so far as flour mills were con- 
cerned the only ones that closed 
down to facilitate the day of pray- 
ing were Gov. Pillsbury’s own. 


Nearly 10,000 requests for Christ- 
mas cooky recipes were received be- 
tween Dec. 12 and Christmas by the 
Chicago Tribune. Requests resulted 
from a picture of the cookies and an 
invitation to send in self-addressed, 
stamped envelopes in which Mary 
Meade, Tribune cooking editor, could 
mail her collection of Christmas 
cooky recipes, including directions 
for. those illustrated. Mother must 
still be in the kitchen, at least for 
part of the time. 


& & & There are doubtless mo- 
ments of mild irritation in the flour 
mill of today, but hardly anything 
worth publishing in expensive adver- 
tising space. Not so with the exas- 
peration that overwhelmed Josiah 
Curtis, the miller of Addison, N.Y., 
half a century ago. Printer’s Ink 
resurrects his outburst from the col- 
umns of a local newspaper under the 
date of Dec. 8,.1898. % J % Over 
his indignant signature Mr. Curtis 
advertises to the world: “The Millers 
at Addison Mills have loaded the toes 
of their shoes (the Boss Miller wears 
number 12s) and are ready for the 
next Farmer who delivers them Buck- 
wheat loaded with gravel stones. You 
do this to add a few cents to your 
paltry pelf. You seek to deliver your 
grain after dark so that your rascality 
will not be discovered. You are will- 
ing that the miller should lose his 
trade and get the curses of his pa- 
trons. What care you? If you cannot 
get an honest living from your farms, 
enlist. Enlist in a campaign of yellow 
fever, typhoid, smallpox or the itch, 
that you may the sooner get your 
just desserts. The streets of Purga- 
tory ought to be paved with fine 
sharp stones on which just such ras- 
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cals as you should be doomed to 
travel with bare feet, through all 
eternity. You are a disgrace to the 
community in which you live. You 
are a damn to your friends and a 
damage to your many honest neigh- 
bors and cause them to be watched 
more closely than they deserve. They 
ought to ostracize you, drive you out 
of their neighborhood. You are worse 
than the thief who steals your trous- 
ers in the night. Keep away from us 
or come with your pantaloons well 
padded.” 
@®e:e 


“Aside from strict questions of 
nutritional value, bread, whether 
white or brown, brings the consumer 
a further benefit that is doubtless 
often much more important than 
most people realize. This is that a 
reasonably liberal amount of bread, 
eaten with other foods in one’s nor- 
mal three meals a day, tends to zive 
the food mass of each meal as it en- 
ters the digestive system a volume 
and texture that is favorable to the 
mechanical and chemical processes 
of digestion, and thus also, in turn, 
to the hygiene of the digestive tract 
and the comfort of the digestive 
process as a whole;’—Dr. Henry C. 
Sherman, Mitchill professor of chem- 
istry, Columbia University, in his 


book, “Foods: Their Values and 
Management.” 
* * * 


A SEED OF WHEAT 

Measure and weigh the seed, use 
scale and rule, 

Use microscope and slide, use every 
shift 

Of man, his every instrument and 
tool; 

Hark to it, feel it, ponder upon it, 
lift 

It—and marvel at a thing so still 
and small, 

The graven replica of a loaf. Your 
eyes 

Cannot divine, you cannot see at all 

The life that urgent yet quiescent 
lies 

Invisibly within: Patterns of veined 

Resolute roots, of needled awns, and 
flowers, 

Tillerings, plumules, straw, of cars 
full-grained, 

Golden and sweet, the long dream of 
the sowers. 

Parcelled in order in those close 
confines 

Substance awaits the shapes of earth- 
designs. 


Maude Rene Princehouse 


— 
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BITING THE HELPING HAND 


UROPE, which so often has experienced the 

helping hand of America, has never distin- 
guished itself in expression of gratitude or in 
acts of reciprocation indicating a proper appre- 
ciation. It is no surprise, therefore, to hear it 
reported that ECA, the most magnanimous 
brother-nation undertaking of all history, not only 
is misunderstood and improperly appreciated but 
actually is on the defensive among those whom 
it benefits. 

Such a report comes to us through our Wash- 
ington office, by way of a competent reporter who 
has just returned, from a six-week survey of 
conditions in the areas in which the Economic 
Cooperation Administration is at work. 

In France this observer found high prices 
and a population inclined to blame us for this 
rather than applaud us for the altruism of the 
general plan, which is complicated and not easily 
comprehended. The operation involves, for ex- 
ample, such abstrusities as the counterpart fund 
arrangement under which foreign nations set 
aside in their own currencies some part of the 
equivalent of the funds obtained from ECA either 
in terms of goods or of dollar grants. The purpose 
of these counterpart funds is to stabilize the 
local currencies and to provide a backlog of 
national spending power for domestic improve- 
ments. The need of France for such funds is 
great and the government is unwilling or unable 
to provide them through ‘taxation. In effect, there- 
fore, ECA is merely taking tax money from the 
pockets of the American people and putting it 
in the pockets of the French people, who haven't 
the remotest idea of what is happening. Jacques, 
faced with high-priced food, sees no reason to 
be grateful to anyone—least of all the U.S.A. 

On a broader scale, the reporter whose views 
we record, is even more searchingly critical of 
ECA operations in relation to the proposed goal 
of reestablishing private enterprise in western 
Europe. On the basis of his examination of con- 
ditions he reports that private enterprise in the 
western states of Europe is incapable of accumu- 
lating capital on a scale necessary to restore 
private capitalism as this country understands it. 
The United Kingdom, which he believes is setting 
the pace of European recovery, is intent on 
accumulation of capital, but the accumulation is 
in the hands of the government and not in private 
enterprise. The U.K. has set as its goal the ear- 
marking of a very large part of its gross national 
product, including ECA funds, for capital accumu- 
lation in the next four years. Other nations in 
western Europe have already followed this pat- 
tern and the trend is likely to accelerate. 

The pattern of capital accumulation will vary 
within the political sub-divisions of Europe, our 
observer says. Holland, for example, where the 
Crown is a large personal participant in private 
enterprise, represents a variation of the U.K. aims 
only in degree, and other nations which have 
attempted to follow the classical free economy 
pattern will slowly be compelled to adopt the 
U.K. system of economy if they are to survive in 
the economic struggle for markets. 

In Germany conditions are represented as far 
from encouraging. The administrative staff of the 
Occupation forces did not seem to our observer to 
represent the competent type of personnel neces- 
Sary for the job. On the contrary, officials whom 
he met appeared to be small bureaucrats attracted 
by high pay levels available in the occupation 
zone and the authority attendant upon their posi- 
tions. The German population reflected a sullen 
acceptance of the conqueror living under monot- 
Onous and generally wretched conditions. 

Our reporter returned home with the convic- 
tion that there should be a radical change in the 
ECA operation, involving use of the technical 
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knowledge and experience of U.S. business firms, 


working under contract with the European gov-- 


ernments and with ECA as intermediary. With 
better assurance of reconstruction through such 
means he sees little reason for concern over 
political stability and no excuse for the device 
of the counterpart fund, which is lost to any 
form of control by ECA. He was not pleased to 
see that ECA, in fact, has no control over the 
end uses of any of the products and materials 
obtained from the U.S. 


A final conclusion of our observer—and per- 
haps the most important one—is that recovery 
in Europe must be accompanied by a lowering 
of U.S. tariff barriers if western Europe is to 
continue as a market for our products. ECA 
can’t be a permanent vehicle for moving U.S. 
agricultural surpluses, and dollars must be earned 
by those who would buy from us. When we have 
grown weary or incapable of financing our foreign 
trade with free dollars we shall have to permit 
Europe to buy them with exports of its own goods. 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT put himself on 

record as favoring a guaranteed annual wage 
system as long ago as 1934, but not even in 1949 
did his successor, enunciating the Truman new 
deal, have anything to say on this subject. It has 
remained, curiously enough, for a Republican 
senator—Lodge of Massachusetts—to propose 
legislation that would legalize and broaden a 
practice which to date has been voluntary and 
subject to limited experimentation. 

The Lodge bill (S. 546) would amend the 
Walsh-Headley Act so as to add the provision 
“that in any contract made by the federal gov- 
ernment for the manufacture or furnishing of 
materials, supplies, articles and equipment in any 
amount exceeding $10,000 there be included a 
stipulation that the employee be employed on an 
annual basis.’”’ The Walsh-Healey Act already con- 
tains provisions for minimum wages, a 40-hour 
week, 8-hour day, safe and sanitary working 
conditions, and a ban on child or convict labor. 


Since the government, particularly in these 
times of world-feeding and of global economic 
rehabilitation, is a buyer of nearly everything, 
it is clear that the scope of the bill would be 
extensive. It would, of course, embrace the flour, 
feed and grain industries, and possibly it might 
extend even to transactions with foreign govern- 
ments using Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion funds through the Commodity Credit Corp. 

Joining with Sen. Lodge in sponsoring the 
bill is Brien McMahon, Democratic senator from 
Connecticut. The proposal, therefore, may be 
considered bipartisan. Some doubt is expressed 
in Washington as to the bill’s chances for pas- 
sage. It is even hinted that it may have been 
introduced for trading purposes in connection 
with the Taft-Hartley and Wagner laws. But 
the idea has many friends and undoubtedly we 
shall hear a great deal about it in the years to 
come, regardless of what Congress does or does 
not do about it now. 


The guaranteed annual wage is referred to 
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and defined in two existing federal statutes—the 
Federal Security Act and the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. It is also endorsed by the leaders of 
most of the labor organizations. Several large 
firms have adopted it voluntarily, three notable 
case histories being those of Procter & Gamble, 
the Nunn-Bush shoe company and the Hormel 
packing company. In the flour and feed industries 
there are a few partial applications of the plan. So 
far as we know it has not been made a demand of 
union labor in any recent contract negotiation, but 
it has been frequently discussed between employers 
and employees. Many milling executives have 
had it in mind and we know of one who ex- 
presses the hope that he will live long enough 
to see the plan adopted throughout his industry. 
He confesses, however, that at this highly com- 
petitive moment. compulsory application of the 
measure would be a grievous addition to the in- 
dustry’s many other serious current problems. 


That there are important practical difficulties 
in the way of paying flour mill workers on a 
guaranteed annual basis goes without saying. 
However, it cannot be asserted definitely that 
these obstacles are insurmountable. If the thing 
is worth doing it undoubtedly can be done. On 
the humanitarian side there is little room for 
argument. Intermittent employment is in a social 
and psychological sense as bad as unemploy- 
ment. There can be scant social security for the 
man who does not know at the beginning of the 
week or of the year how much he can count, on 
at the end of it. The burden of this uncertainty 
now rests upon the employee; the Lodge-McMahon 
bill would make the employer share it. As these 
things usually work out, the employer would not 
share it—he would assume it. And there are many 
—probably including most millers—who think 
they bear enough of society’s burdens already. 


ee @ 
GRAIN TRADE COOPERATES 


NOTHER current evidence of the willingness 

of the grain trade to cooperate with the 
government in the making of such collective 
plans as may be necessary to meet the country’s 
grain storage needs is afforded by the directors 
of the Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants Assn., 
who have informed the Secretary of Agriculture 
through their president, H. M. Stratton, of their 
desire to cooperate and to make available such 
assistance as their long experience and knowledge 
of the business may contribute to working out a 
sound and satisfactory plan. Secretary Brannan 
has expressed his pleasure over this offer and 
doubtless will accept it with the same good faith 
and good will that occasioned it. 


Recent comment on this page was directed 
toward other manifestations of a willingness on 
the part of the grain industry to accept responsi- 
bility, as a public duty, for having some part in the 
making of any plan involving government par- 
ticipation. This does not mean, of course, that the 
industry has abandoned its fundamental and his- - 
toric aversion to government controls and inter- 
ferences which might deny or destroy free enter- 
prise. It means simply that it wishes to be realistic 
and in step with times and events which demand 
of all of us more than a negative approach to 
problems that are not likely to be solved without 
compromise. The industry properly reasons that 
its best protection lies in sympathetic and 
reasonable participation in the making of such 
plans and regulations as may be inescapable. 

A current extension and application of this at- 
titude is found in the advisory committee that 
has been set up to consult with government offi- 
cials charged with negotiating a new international 
wheat agreement. Here the flour milling industry 
participates, as doubtless it will in all similar 
matters affecting its major raw material. 






















BIG S 


(Medium Patent) 


EACOCK 


(Short Patent) 


GOLDEN BELT 


(Standard Patent) 


Capacity 10,000 Sacks 


KANSAS 


Central States Sales Office 
1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
50 West Broad St., Columbus, O. 


Three superb bakery 
flours—for top-notch 
shop performance and 


tasty loaves. 











SALINA 


Nashville Sales Office 
206 Broadway National Bank Bidg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


















































La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS "22.2". 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Millfeed values average about 
the same as a week ago. Bran is firm, with 
a fairly good, though scattered, demand 
from mixers and feeders. Bran is used lib- 
erally at this season of the year for dairy 
rations in the absence of green feeds. Mid- 
dlings, especially standard midds., are in 
rather dull demand. The spring pig season 
is expected to bring about an improved 
inquiry for the heavier offals in a few 
weeks, however. Offerings of all millfeeds 
have shown some expansion, due to in- 
creased mill operations the past week. Quo- 
tations Jan. 24: bran $52, standard midds. 
$50@51, flour midds. $54, red dog $55 ton, 
Minneapolis. 

Duluth: Demand is slow, the trend lower 
and supplies are adequate; pure bran $52, 
standard bran $51, standard midds. $50, 
flour midds. $54, mixed feeds $53.50, red 
dog $55. 

Kansas City: A firm undertone continues 
in millfeed, due to a lack of offerings more 
than a great demand. Shorts are still of- 
fered at.a discount of 50¢ ton under bran, 
a situation which sometimes develops at this 
time of the year. Quotations Jan. 24: bran 
$49@49.50, shorts $48.50@49. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand is only fair, 
with bran in greater demand than shorts. 
Supplies are inadequate. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $49, shorts $49; bran 
advanced 50¢@$1 ton, shorts were un- 
changed to 50¢ ton lower, compared with 
the preceding week. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, Jan. 22, carlots, 
burlaps: bran $55@55.50, gray shorts $55@ 
55.50, delivered TCP; $1@1.50 up on bran, 
but $1.50 lower on shorts compared with a 
week previous; demand is limited; offerings 
moderate. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed was not 
brisk, but interest in bran was considerably 
sharper and the rare phenomenon of the 
lighter offal commanding a higher price 
than shorts was presented. Shorts held 
steady at $48@48.50, Kansas City basis; 
bran was up $1.50 at $48.50@49. 

Denver: Milifeeds in this area are gen- 
erally about the same as last week. De- 
mand continues to be good to very good, 
and supplies are just ample to take care 
of needs. Quotations: bran $51, shorts $52. 

Salina: Demand is good, with bran about 
75¢ ton lower and shorts $1.50 ton lower. 
Supplies are adequate. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $48@48.50 and gray 
shorts same price. 

St. Louis: There is a little better demand. 
Offerings are ample for the demand and 
there is very little inquiry for forward 
movement. Bran is 25¢ higher, gray shorts 
75¢ up. Quotations: bran $52@52.50, gray 
shorts $51.70@52.25. . 

Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies are 
light. Bran $53.50@54, standard midds. $52, 
flour midds $53@53.50, red dog $54@56. 


Toledo: Millfeed is holding steady in de- 
mand and price, with production somewhat 
reduced and many mills not operating bet- 
ter than five days a week. Bran was quot- 
ed at $54 ton and middlings $52.50 for 
quick shipment, 50¢ less for prompt ship- 
ment, in sacks, f.o.b. mill. 

Buffalo: A rather sharp slump took place 
this week in millfeed prices, due to an 
unexpected but temporary step-up in flour 
production over the weekend, caused by the 
necessity of shipping all Brazil flour before 
the permits expired. However, flour produc- 
tion is expected to revert shortly to normal 
output. The trend is steady. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $55@55.50, standard 
midds. $54@54.50, flour midds. $57.50@58, 
red dog $57.50@58. 


Boston: Millfeed quotations are generally 
lower in the Boston market this week as 
buying interest subsided to a mere .trickle. 
Dealers reported that this trend was not 
entirely unexpected as buying has been 
going at a pretty good rate since the first 
of the year. Spring bran is off $1, while 
middlings dropped $2. Mixed feeds aver- 
aged $2 lower and red dog, a persistent soft 
spot in recent weeks, lost $1.50. Quota- 
tions: spring bran $62.50, middlings $61.50, 
mixed feeds $61.50, red dog $66. 


Philadelphia: Unseasonably high tempera- 
tures continue to exert their influence on 
demand for millfeed and very little is 
changing hands these days. About the 
only semblance of activity are scattered 
purchases of limited amounts to meet cur- 
rent needs. There is virtually no buying 
on a deferred shipment basis. Meanwhile, 
an easy undertone prevails with quotations 
all $1 ton under those of the week pre- 
vious, leaving bran and standard midds. at 
$62@63 and red dog at $63@64. 


Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeeds is ex- 
ceedingly slow. Offerings continue to be far 
in excess of needs. Prices are easier, but 
this fact has played no part in influencing 
either retail or wholesale buyers who seem 
to be entirely lacking in buying interest 
at the present time. Bran, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, $60@61.30, standard midds. $58.50 
@60.30, flour midds. $62@63.80, red dog 
$63@64.80. 

New Orleans: A somewhat irregular mar- 
ket during the week is keeping sales at a 
minimum and buyers on the side lines. 
There is a noticeable tightness in both 
bran and shorts for immediate and Janu- 
ary delivery, with most purchases in these 
positions. Mixers and jobbers are buying 
in very limited amounts. Bran $57.60@658.10, 
shorts $57.60@58.10. 

Seattle: The millfeed situation in this 
area is tighter than at any time since war 
days. Price is only a secondary factor in 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St Paul, Minnesota x 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“‘Gooch’s Best’’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily + FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 














— Western King Fiowr__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


, MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 11! 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








PERCY KENT 
wneeeeeeee SAGES 

















Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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NEW OGILVIE MILL- CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 
PER DAY. 


Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 


poultry. 


THe OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS Caiten 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 






















































NEW Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 










ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. 


HH#aple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘MAPLEFLOUR’’ TORONTO, CANADA TRADE] MARK 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 
















SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 








Cream of the West Monarch 
Crescent 
Castle 
Nelson oe 4 Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


ALL 
“BASTINGS* CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








London Flour Trade Assn. Issues 
65th Report on State of Imports 


LONDON—tThe annual report of 
the London Flour Trade Assn., the 
65th of the series, deals with the state 
of the imported flour trade as it en- 
ters the 10th year of control. 

The purchase of imported flour is 
still controlled by the imported ce- 
reals division of the Ministry of Food 
under James V. Rank with Joseph H. 
Pillman acting as trade advisor. With 
the exception of deals with Australia, 
purchases are made through trade 
channels. The importation, allocation 
and storage continue to be the func- 
tion of the Port Area Grain Com- 
mittee with headquarters at the chief 
British ports. Gordon Ravenscroft 
continues as flour agent of the Lon- 
don committee and the principals and 
staffs of the importing firms are fully 
employed in the various sections of 
the ministry and in the distribution of 
flour to the trade. 

The report states that the extrac- 
tion of national flour has remained 
throughout the year at 85% and that 
there has been no separate distribu- 
tion of imported flour by the trade. 

The millers continue to mix in im- 
ported flour, the proportions varying 
from time to time in accordance with 
government directions. Imported flour 


is, however, made available under 
license to biscuit manufacturers and 
for ships’ stores and for special pur- 
poses. 

A factor of major importance re- 
ported by the committee was the ces- 
sation of bread rationing on July 24, 
1948. In its place a flour restriction 
scheme was inaugurated whereby de- 
liveries of flour by flour millers, flour 
importers and flour factors to their 
consumer customers was restricted to 
a percentage of their average deliv- 
eries during the period of 52 weeks 
ended June 26, 1948. For the first two 
16-week periods of the scheme the 
permitted deliveries were 100% of the 
average quantities actually delivered 
in the datum period. 

There has been no change in the 
price of national flour for human con- 
sumption in the U.K. in the year un- 
der review and the price remains at 
$8.06 for 280 Ib. delivered. The bulk 
price for damaged flour remains un- 
changed at $16.82 for 280 lb. ex store, 
bags extra. The price of export flour 
is also unchanged at $17.73 for 280 Ib., 
f.o.b., bags included. The annual 
meeting of the association is sched- 
uled for Feb. 2, when the business 
will include the election of new mem- 
bers to the committee. 





HAROLD CROSS ON LEAVE 
FROM ROBIN HOOD MILLS 


TORONTO—Harold Cross, manager 
of the Humberstone Mill of Robin 
Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., is on leave 
of absence because of ill health and 
will rejoin the company in some other 
capacity at the expiration of his 
leave. 

W. George Evans, manager of the 
Calgary mill, has succeeded Mr. Cross 
as manager of the Humberstone mill. 
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EIRE TO HIKE IMPORTS 
OF CORN THROUGH 1951 


LONDON—HEire expects to reach a 
new high in agricultural production 
during the next three years and in 
consequence the imports of corn are 
to be stepped up. 

The lifting of the rationing restric- 
tions on the purchase of corn was 
announced Jan. 4, and it is now free- 
ly available to all merchants and 
millers prepared to convert it 
into yellow meal. Supplies now 
in the country, imported mainly from 
the United States, are considered to 
be ample for all needs. The gov- 
ernment has fixed the price for six- 
ton lots at $84.63 ton, delivered to the 
nearest railroad station. Purchases 
can also be made ex store and ex 
ship. 

Future imports of corn are expect- 
ed to equal those of prewar years 
and a figure of 500,000 tons has been 
mentioned. The use of other coarse 
grains for animal feeding is also to 








be increased. The target envisages the 
consumption of 1,500,000 tons of feed 
every year and of this figure imported 
grains will account for at least 600,- 
000 tons. 

Eire is expanding the markets for 
her agricultural produce in several 
countries of Europe and it has been 
suggested that Britain has provided 
some of the dollars to enable her to 
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make purchases in the U.S. This has 
been denied by government officials 
but it is known that Britain has 
loaned some Plate corn to Eire and 
expects to receive U.S. corn in re- 
turn later in the year. British farm- 
ers consider that if dollars are avail- 
able for the purchase of corn in 
the U.S. supplies should be diverted 
for their use and not for the use 
of their Irish competitors. 


——BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. F. BULL APPOINTED 


OTTAWA—The_ appointment of 
William F. Bull as director of the 
commodities branch of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce was 
recently announced. Mr. Bull will 
head an organization to coordinate 
the work of the imports and exports 
divisions and to provide more com- 
prehensive commodity surveys both 
at home and abroad. He will also 
take over supervision of the trans- 
portation and communications divi- 
sion, the exports permits branch and 
the timber contro: and priorities 
branch. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MANITOBA ELEVATOR BURNS 


WINNIPEG—The Manitoba Pool 
Elevator at Portage la Prairie, 58 
miles west of here, was destroyed by 
fire Jan. 18. The 70,000 bu. structure 
was a total loss, and contained 10,000 
bu. of grain. Cause of the fire has 
not yet been determined, but the 
elevator and contents were fully in- 
sured. Loss is estimated at $100,000. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


TO ROBIN HOOD BOARD 


MONTREAL — Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., recently announced the 
appointment of Maurice Charland to 
the board of directors. Mr. Charland 
is at present general sales manager 
for the province of Quebec, which 
position he will continue to hold. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—Probably one of the 
hardest tasks facing the British mill- 
ing industry since the end of the war 
was the production of a good sack of 
flour from the grist forced upon them 
by government decree. Much of the im- 
ported wheat left something to be 
desired as far as quality was con- 
cerned, while the use of 40% home 
grown wheat, some of it containing 
sprouted grains, was a major factor 
in their dilemma. Small wonder then 
that complaints from bakers and con- 
sumers alike were widespread. Among 
the remedies suggested, a reduction 
in the rate of extraction from 85% 
to 80% was the most popular, but the 
government refused to accede to this 
request. 

In recent weeks complaints have 
dwindled because the millers got 
down to the task of producing a good 
sack of flour from the materials al- 
lowed them. That they were success- 


By George E. Swarbreck 





ful is a tribute to their skill and te- 
nacity. The present day flour is by 
no means good, even judged by the 
standards of a year ago, but it is cer- 
tainly an improvement on the product 
distributed as recently as last fall. 
Before the war the people from the 
northern counties of England, an area 
which includes Lancashire and York- 
shire, boasted that their flour and 
bread was the best in the country, 
and when visiting London and the 
south made unfavorable comparisons 
between the product there and their 
own. The midlanders were equally 
vociferous in praising their own mills 
and bakeries. In recent weeks observ- 
ers here have sampled the products 
of the North, the Midlands and the 
South, and risk ostracism by trade 
friends in the provinces by saying 
that London bread, as far as one can 
make comparisons, is undoubtedly the 
best at present. The British millers, 
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skilled in the art of making “do” with 
many a queer grist, have done an ex. 
cellent job. ; 

nor oS 


In the last week of 1948, Russia 
sent 244,000 bu. wheat to Haifa, Pal- 
estine. This represents yet another 
indication of the Russian determina- 
tion to get a footing in the world’s 
wheat markets. Recent deals covered 
India and Pakistan, while the coun- 
tries of central Europe immediately 
adjacent to Russian territory and 
under communist domination, are 
regular buyers. Wheat, in the_Rus- 
sian view, seems to be the key to 
political power and it should be noted 
that grains are always offered to 
countries where agitation directed 
against the western powers is, promi- 
nent. It will be recalled that during 
the Italian elections last year, when 
that country was expected to return 
a communist government, free sup- 
“plies of grain were offered. 


ee ee 

A report reaching London states 
that exports of wheat from Australia 
in 1947-48 amounted to 99.5 million 
bushels. Flour, as wheat, totaled 45.6 
million bushels, giving an aggregate 
of 145.1 million bushels. This com- 
pares with a total of 46 million bush- 
els in 1946-47. The home market took 
74.7 million bushels and 13.6 million 
bushels’ were carried forward to the 
next crop year on Nov. 30, 1948. 


* £2 

In the first week of January, Wil- 
lian Clarke Reid of the Glasgow, 
Scotland, flour importing firm of Mc- 
Connell & Reid, Ltd., completed 50 
years in business on his own account. 
Prior to founding his own firm, Mr. 
Reid spent 12 years with John White 
& Sons and his total business life 
extends over a period of 62 years. 
Mr. Reid still takes an active part 
in business today. 


= - 2 

One type of Spanish loaf has been 
reduced in size. The third class loaf, 
known as the workmen’s loaf, has 
been reduced in weight from 200 
grammes to 150 grammes, equivalent 
to about 5 oz. and the price has been 
reduced from 70 to 55 centimos, 
equivalent to 5¢. Other loaves remain 
the same. This is probably an at- 
tempt at wheat conservation, since 
supplies from the Argentine are said 
to be costing the Spaniards consider- 
able. The recent wheat deal between 
the two countries has led to consid- 
erable dissatisfaction. 


2S 
Polish grain producers have to pay 
an annual tax to the government in 
the form of grain. It is expected that 
the 1948 tax yield will be in the re- 
gion of 583,692 tons. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. T. WOODBURN TO HEAD 
ONTARIO ALLIED TRADES 


TORONTO—At the recent annual 
meeting of the Ontario Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry held in To- 
ronto Fred T. Woodburn, Lever Bros., 
Ltd., was elected president; J. D. Tol- 
ton, J. D. Tolton Co., Ltd., vice presi- 
dent; E. A. McGovern, Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., treasurer, and W. E. 
Floody, Bakers Journal, secretary. 
The executive group for the 1949 sea- 
son will be R. H. D. Sim, Swift Cana- 
dian Co., Ltd.; E. A. McGovern, Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd.; W. R. Wy- 
brow, Procter & Gamble Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd.; M. D. Allen, Canadian 
Doughnut Co., Ltd., and G. D. Fart, 
Hobart Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
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ROBERT W. GRIGGS NAMED 
T0 STANDARD BRANDS POST 


NEW YORK— Joel S. Mitchell, 
president, Standard Brands, Inc., has 
announced the appointment of Robert 
W. Griggs, advertising manager since 
1942, as manager of the employee re- 
lations department succeeding John 
Post, who is leaving to become man- 
ager of the industrial relations de- 
partment of the Continental Oil Co. 
Mr. Griggs has been with Standard 
Brands, Inc., for over 29 years and in 
addition to 10 years’ experience in 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F.C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 











CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 
Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 







Flour. 












TORONTO 1, CANADA 















R. C. PRATT 


Exporter 






FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
18 Toronto Street 


TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 














Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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sales operations in the field, he has 
held various positions in the manage- 
ment at the company’s home office. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


G. W. ALTORFER ELECTED 

CHICAGO — George W. Altorfer 
was elected Jan. 18 to the board of 
directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, to fill the unexpired term of 
S. J. Meyers who resigned as a direc- 
tor because of his recent election as 
second vice president. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA FLOUR 
MEN TO MEET FEB. 3 


PHILADELPHIA—The Feb. 3 din- 
ner meeting of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors will 
be one of the most important of the 
season, according to Ellis R. Blum- 
berg, secretary. 

He reports that the order of busi- 
ness includes the nomination and 
election of officers for the coming 
year and an open discussion on plans 
for the national convention to be held 
here in the spring. 

A feature of the evening will be 
the showing of the Curtis Publishing 
Co.’s sound and color film entitled 
“Magazine Magic,” telling the story 
of the production of the company’s 
five publications. 

Mr. Blumberg also called attention 
to a change in the location of the 
meeting. It is to be held in the Jef- 
ferson Room of the State House 
Restaurant, Philadelphia. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA’S LAKE SHIPMENTS 
DROP TO 219,900,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG—With the last ship 
for the 1948 navigation season clear- 
ing from the Canadian lakehead Dec. 
13, lake shipments of Canadian grain 
for that year amounted to 219,900,000 
bu., 36,500,000 bu. less than in 1947, 
and the third smallest in the past 10 
years, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BARLEY WINNERS NAMED 


WINNIPEG — Alberta provincial 
winners in the National Barley Con- 
test, sponsored annually by the malt- 
ing and brewing industries of Can- 
ada, were announced Jan. 25. Fred 
Radford, Bowden, Alberta, took top 
honors in the farmers’ competition, 
which was limited to carload ship- 
ments of barley. Winner in the seed 
growers’ competition, which required 
an entry sample of 500 bu., was D. R. 
Carlyle of Blackfelds, Alta. Prizes to- 
taled $1,500. The _ inter-provincial 
winners will be announced at Regina 
late in March. 








































Cable Address: “ForTGarry”’ 


Mitt at SasKATOON, Sask., CANADA 


Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 










Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 








WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS « GREAT WEST » CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON" 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e 
Domestic & Export Offices 


WINNIPEG « VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS " JAMESRICH” 





“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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Millfeed Markets 











HE quality control program behind 
IMPERIAL and VELVET flours is 
one of the finest in the milling industry. 
It includes careful, “grass-roots” selec- 
tion of superior wheats, expert milling 
in one of the nation’s most efficient 
plants and scientific laboratory policing 
of production to maintain the highest 
standards at all times. That’s why 
IMPERIAL and VELVET are con- 
sistently dependable. 





The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
o 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 

MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Vailey 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since ‘1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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the market, with shipping positions—for 
anything from prompt through March— 
virtually unobtainable. One mill booked a 
few cars of quick shipment without even 
inquiring the price beforehand and in so 
doing nearly took the breath of the seller. 
Prices ranging up to $56 rule for January, 
February could be anywhere from $52 to 
$54 because there is no trading due to lack 
of offerings, and March last sold at $52, 
with no more offerings available for that 
month. Shorts are completely off of the 
market for all positions. 

Portland: Mill run $55, middlings $60 ton. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand is increasingly 
difficult to meet as flour production falls. 
Quotations: bran $58, shorts $60, middlings 
$64, net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices gained $5 with 
increased demand due to severe cold and 
blizzard conditions requiring widespread 
sheep and cattle feeding in the territory. 
Mills continued to operate to capacity six 
days a week, with plants booked into March. 
Quotations: red bran and mill run $56, 
middlings $61; to Denver: red bran and 
mill run $63, middlings $68; to California: 
red bran and mill run $63.50, middlings 
$68.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feeds continues strong, and most of the 
stocks from western Canada are moving to 
eastern provinces. Some small amounts are 
still going to British Columbia, and prices 
are holding firm. Quotations: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran $49.25, shorts 
$52.25; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand in this terri- 
tory continues very poor and is especially 
disappointing in view of the record winter 
conditions which have prevailed for more 
than a month. Very heavy sales of poultry, 
one cooperative reporting sales of 14,000 
birds last week compared to only 56,000 a 
year ago, coupled with a decrease in the 
dairy pig population, no doubt are playing 
a big part in the reduced consumption. 
The main factor, according to feeders, is 
the current high price of millfeed com- 
pared with other feeds. The reduced de- 
mand, coupled with ample offerings from 
Alberta mills, resulted in bran prices drop- 
ping $1 ton during the week. Cash car 
quotations: bran $55.80, shorts $58.80, mid- 
dlings $61.30@62.30. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Trade in rye flour remains 
quiet. Quotations Jan. 24: pure white $4.60, 
medium $4.40, dark $4.10, sacked, Min- 
neapolis. 

New York: Rye flour business was light 
with no particular feature. Pure white pat- 
ents $5.15@5.25. 

Pittsburgh: Demands for rye products are 
still far below the level that the bakers 
think they should be in a working commu- 
nity such as this area. Bakers and job- 
bers are placing rye flour orders only for 
immediate needs. Blended rye flour con- 
tinues a favorite when they make pur- 
chases. Rye flour, fancy white No. 1 $5.15 
@5.20, medium 6$4.85@5, dark $4@4.45, 
blended $5.60@5.85, rye meal $4.45@4.70. 

St. Louis: Prices are 5¢ bag lower. Sales 
and shipping directions are fair. Pure white 
$5.15, medium $4.95, dark $3.65, rye meal 
$4.65. 

‘ Portland: Pure dark rye $5.50, ‘white rye 

6.55. 


Philadelphia: Rye flour has encountered 
nothing to snap it out of the doldrums, 
and trading remains at a virtual standstill. 
Only signs of activity are occasional pur- 
chases of limited amounts by bakers who 
continue to operate on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. It is still hoped that the arrival of 
cooler weather will stimulate demand for 
the dark flour. The quotation on rye white 
is 5¢ higher than that of the previous 
week at $5.15 @5.25. 


Chicago: Rye flour business was practical- 
ly at a standstill, and only the usual scat- 
tered small-lot buying prevails. Directions 
were fair. White patent rye $4.66@4.85, me- 
dium $4.45@4.55, dark $3.50@4.06. 

Buffalo: New contracts for rye flour 
are proceeding very slowly with demand 
mostly on a light basis. Supplies are ample. 
The trend is steady. Quotations, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: white $5.50@5.55, dark $4@4.10, me- 
dium $5.30@5.40. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand is normal for 
this period of the year. Quotations: rolled 
oats in 80-Ib. cottons $4.30; oatmeal in 98- 
Ib. jutes $5.20 f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal in the domestic market continues 
to improve, but export sales are quite 
small. Quotations: rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
sacks $4.50 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.40. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.39 Jan. 24; 24-oz. packages $3.35 
case, 48-02, packages $3.60. 





LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
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FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








CANNON VALLEY 


MILLING COMPANY 
FLOUR EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating : 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wi Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exxs Mriumre Co., Inman, Kan. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 


silent salesmen . . . salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 





again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 





help sell your products effectively—protect them with the famous strength 





and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags. 


& WwoopbDs 


* 
Makers of the famous Wools €EOTTON and jute BAGS 


FJ Clothing; Tents, Tarpaulins and 
other canvas goods; W. 
Arctic Down Sleeping Robes and WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
other rugged equipment for life 
in the Great Outdoors, 





























Montreal ¢ Toronte @ Ottawa © Welland © Winnipeg @ Calgary 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. : 
cara so Weteton Pe Mle Tat COATSWORTH & COOPER 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF’”’ “KEYSTONE” ! 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA G * e . 
rain and Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED Feeds ain: 
Canadien Hard and Winter Wheat Flour oot, | TORONTO ELEVATORS 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” «+ “MAGIC” LIMITED 
Cable at cae ee Sea- Always aaa in Name and TORONTO, CANADA Toronto Canada 
a 











CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van 





=BRANDS 





“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 














Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


Mitt Mutual Fire Prevention BUREAU 


CHICAGO 









































FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 






















) ~MINLAND 
¢& Cc. FARRINGTON, Mgr. i Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


















MILLING WHEAT FROM E ¥ 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DociNG’setrion or THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS x Yeek - — Seis 

Chicago Columbus ow 

St. Louls Portland Chicage a Gnivesten 
Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 

Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 

Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 

















Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Lowls, Mo. 





















GALLATIN VALLEY MILLING CO. 


MONTANA—FLOURS AND GRAIN D. R. FISHER, Men. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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Flour Industry Opposes Rails’ 
Proposed Flour Classification 


CHICAGO—The flour industry 
voiced its opposition Jan. 19 to the 
railroads’ proposed uniform classifi- 
cation on flour which would lead to 
increased freight rates. 

R. L. Holmes, general traffic man- 
ager of the Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, represented the Millers Na- 
tional Federation at a hearing here 
before the railroads’ Committee on 
Uniform Classification. 

He advanced three objections: 

@ The establishment of uniform clas- 
sification should not be used as a 
means of increasing carriers’ reve- 
nues. 

@ The committee should not take the 
highest of the ratings in the three 
territories as the basis for the uni- 
form rating proposed. 

@ Existing exceptions to classification 
ratings should not be supplanted by 
uniform ratings unless and until cor- 
responding commodity rates are pub- 
lished or the uniform: class rating 
be made substantially equal to the 
present exceptions. 

~ During his presentation, Mr. Holmes 


was interrupted by A. H. Greenly, 
chairman of the committee, who 
stated that it was not the intention 
of the committee to have the uniform 
carload ratings supplant any of the 
exceptions applicable on grain and 
grain products in the territory east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Holmes’ 
testimony, Mr. Greenly said the com. 
mittee would give careful considera- 
tion to the flour industry’s position 
with respect to less-than-carload rat- 
ings. 

Mr. Holmes’ testimony was sup- 
ported by I. M. Herndon of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade; L. E. Penn, as- 
sistant director of traffic, General 
Mills, Inec., Minneapolis; H. Hansen, 
traffic manager, Mennel Milling Co, 
Toledo, and J. C. Schmicher o! the 
Albert Schwill Co., Chicago. 

The Committee on Uniform Classi- 
fication also held a hearing in At- 
lanta Jan. 25, and will hold others as 
follows: Dallas, Jan. 31; Denver, Feb. 
3; Seattle, Feb. 8, and San Francisco, 
Feb. 14. 





ALBERT HAUSER RENAMED 
ST. LOUIS BAKERS’ HEAD 


ST. LOUIS—The St. Louis Master 
Bakers Assn. held its annual elec- 
tion at its regular meeting Jan. 12 
at the Model Bakery in St. Louis. 
Albert Hauser was reelected presi- 
dent; Herbert Warner, first vice pres- 
ident; Lee Kulla, second vice presi- 
dent; John Sobery, secretary, and Ed 
Knaus, treasurer. Christ Kaufmann 
retains his post as sergeant-at-arms. 

Richard Sattler was elected to the 
board of trustees to serve for a three- 
year period, to fill the place of Wal- 
ter Schuchardt, who finished his 
three-year term in 1948. The other 
board members are Charles Obert, 
with two years to serve, and Joseph 
Machatschek, with one year, 

Louis Zwarth, St. Louis certified 
public accountant, was speaker at 
the meeting. He addressed the mem- 
bership on “Keeping Records and 
Books,” setting forth details on how 
to analyze costs correctly for better 
profit return, as well as double entry 
ledger system accounting. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARRY BECKER ELECTED 
BY LOS ANGELES BAKERS 


LOS ANGELES —Harry Becker, 
Manhattan Bakery, Manhattan Beach, 
was elected president of the Master 
Bakers Retail Association of Los An- 
geles at the Jan. 11 meeting of that 
organization. Also elected were the 
following: 

Hugo Ebmeyer, Ebmeyer’s Swiss- 
French Bakery, Montrose, first vice 
president; Perry Newmeyer, Danish 
Bakery, Los Angeles, second vice 
president; George W. Fawkes, Rollin- 
Pin Bakery, Los Angeles, secretary- 
treasurer, and John P. Freeman, in- 
surance counselor, executive secre- 
tary. 

The next monthly meeting is sched- 
uled for Danish Auditorium, Feb. 8, 
and will feature a demonstration on 
cake decorating by Johnny Carrion, 
Durkee’s Famous Foods. The annual 
inaugural ball will be held April 2 
at the Inglewood Country Club, In- 
glewood. 





‘ farm 


E. G. JOHNSON. ADDRESSES 
NEBRASKA-IOWA GROUP 


OMAHA — “Growth, responsi)ility, 
increasing capabilities and unstinting 
but vocal service will promote our 
profession to the rightful position of 
respect in the industry. . . We 
stand on the threshold. The door is 
labeled ‘opportunity.’ Knock and it 
shall be opened.” 

This was the challenge offered to 
members of the Nebraska-Iowa Bak- 
ery Production Club at a meeting in 
Omaha at the Paxton Hotel Jan. 15. 

The speaker was Earl G. Johnson, 
plant superintendent of Lowenberg 
Bakery, Inc., Ottumwa, Iowa. His 
topic was “The Job Ahead.”’ He dis- 
cussed the responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities connected with supervision 
of bakery production and expressed 
ideas concerning the welfare and ad 
vancement of the bakery enginecr. 

Vance A. Harmon, United Air 
Lines, presented a color film “High- 
way to Hawaii.” “Springtime Is Egg- 
time,” another film was shown by 
Ross Stewart, area manager of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc. It described the 
complete processing of eggs froin the 
through selection, cracking, 
freezing and transportation to bak- 
eries. 
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LATIN, PHILIPPINE FLOUR 
EXPORTS 1,135,783 SACKS 


WASHINGTON—Members othe 
Flour Millers Export. Assn. sh pped 
1,135,783 sacks of flour to atin 
American countries and the P iilip- 
pines during December. Detail; by 
countries, in sacks, follow: 


BOER OOD - 56 6 & oh Sop Sed Swe o 65, 
DEE Gb epee ieretcteccege 270,: 
ey eee ee 10,¢ 
CRUE, x's 4 eon 5.02 ov db.5'00 12,9 
OR Ne ree 2 34,5-2 
GO. b Shar bewesiigs pe tives 193,6.1 
Dominican Republic .... 5,5 
BIE. 03 05600 baredos 0% 48,710 
El Salvador ........... . 6,751 
Guatemala .............. 27,8 
See ee 50,879 
Honduras ..........6-6+. 10,816 
RP eee See 6 
INICAFEBGR 2. ss ween ces 8,123 
(ea ee 2 17,420 
a Peres ee eee ee ee 
WONG. 6 o6.bs waccceecse 41,0 
Philippine Islands ...... 330,7 

° Dated ~ otccetasvarcasone 1,135,753 
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- WHITE BREAD: RETAIL PRICE PER POUND LOAF, NET FARM VALUE OF 
~ 0.912 POUND OF WHEAT. MARKETING CHARGES, AND FARMER'S 





SHARE OF RETAIL PRICE, UNITED STATES, 1913-48 
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@LESS IMPUTED VALUE OF FEED BYPRODUCTS 


U S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FiGure 3 





Flour, Bread Margins 


(Continued from page 13) 


flour per pound was greater than the 
average cost of 1.4 lb. wheat. But 
during the period January to April, 
1948, when the value of the by-prod- 
ucts was unusually high, the mill 
price of flour was lower than usual 
in relation to the price of wheat. 
The value of feed by-products de- 
clined sharply from April to Octo- 
ber, 1948. This decline was accom- 
panied by a decline in the miller’s 
operating margin and by an increase 
in the mill price of flour relative 
to the cost to the miller for the 
wheat. 


Regarding White Bread 

Following World War II the retail 
price of bread increased sharply from 
9.5¢ lb. to an all-time high of 14.5¢ 
lb. in February, 1948, and it remained 
at the high level through October, 
1948. The U.S. average farm price 
of wheat also increased very sharply 
to reach a peak of $2.81 bu. in Janu- 
ary, 1948; but it dropped to $2.12 in 
February and then declined further 
to $1.98 by October, 1948. Conse- 
quently, the marketing margin for 
white bread increased from 11¢ to 
12¢ lb. from January to October, 
1948, whereas the farmer’s share of 
Ta retail price decreased from 24 to 

("7o, 

The 1935-39 prewar average U.S. 
retail price of bread increased from 
9.1¢ Ib. to an average of 9.4¢ during 
the 1942-45 war period. The equiva- 
lent farm value adjusted for by- 
products’ increased from 1.16 to 1.58¢ 
lb. of bread. The marketing margin 
decreased from 7.9¢ to 7.8¢ Ib., where- 


eens 

2. The farm value of the wheat used per 
poune of bread is the farm value of 0.912 
lb. wheat. A bushel of wheat yields 42.6 
1b. flour and 17.4 Ib. wheat feed, and 65 Ib. 
flour are required to make 100 Ib. white 
bread with the formula adopted as “typi- 
coimie tye calculated that 0.912 Ib., or 
. u. wheat is required rT pound loaf 
of white bread. 7 a - 
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as the farmer’s share of the retail 
price increased from 13% to 17%. 

The marketing margin for white 
bread was more stablerthan the re- 
tail price over the 35-year period 
1913-47. The trend of the marketing 
margin followed the retail price of 
bread; the greatest spread between 
farm and retail prices occurred dur- 
ing the high-price-level periods and 
the smallest spreads during low-price- 
level periods (see Figure 3). 

The relationship between the re- 
tail price of bread and the net re- 
turn to the farmer for the wheat 
equivalent in a pound of bread was 
computed for the period 1935 through 
1947 in the same manner as for flour. 
The monthly averages of the actual 
marketing margins for bread for 
each of the years in the period were 
then compared with the “average 
margins” computed from this rela- 
tionship (see Figure 4). The rela- 
tion between the retail price of bread 
and the net return to the farmer 
is not so close as in the case of flour. 
The average of the differences be- 
tween the “average margin” and the 
“actual margin” during 1935-47 was 
0.32¢ Ib. During the first 10 months 
of 1948, however, the “actual mar- 
gins” exceeded the “average mar- 
gins” by an average of 2.7¢ lb., or 
29%. : 

The miller’s margin represented 
10% or less of the total’ marketing 
margin for bread from January, 1947, 
through October, 1948. The mill 
charges averaged 0.9¢ Ib. during 1947, 


and beginning in January, 1948, there . 


was a downward trend in the mill 
margins which lowered the average 
for the first three quarters of 1948 
to 0.8¢, or 0.1¢ under the 1947 aver- 
age. In contrast, the baker-retailer 
margins represented more than three 
fourths of the total marketing 
charges for bread from January, 1947, 
through October, 1948, and averaged 
7.5¢ lb. in 1947. There was an up- 
ward trend in the baker-retail mar- 
gins from October, 1947, through 
(Continued on page 36) 
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E have no Aladdin’s Lamp, so we can’t work 

miracles. But when it. comes to grain service 
we do the next best thing. We give every order the 
EXTRA CARE and EXTRA EFFORT that gets 
results. That kind of service is a mighty important 
part of every wheat transaction. Try us. 


For Superior Milling Wheat Analyzed 
tor Baking Strength 


Call VICTOR 4384 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 







BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Ask for LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








90 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 





Choice 


MILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. &. A. 





PIhES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





George F. Treger, comptroller, and 
S. T. Beecher, treasurer, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., spent sev- 
eral days in the New York offices of 
the mill during the week ending 
Jan, 21. 

* 

W. A. Murphy and C. G. Smith of 
Smith-Murphy Co., Inc., grain mer- 
chandising firm, Winnipeg, came into 
New York for a visit at the company’s 
New York office last week. 


W. R. Heegaard, vice president, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, is at home following an extended 
hospitalization as a result of a heart 
condition. His condition is reported 
to be improving and he expects to go 
to Florida for outdoor convalescence 
about Feb. 5. 

* 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, has gone to Arizona, with Mrs. 
Bullis, for a three-week vacation. 

* 

David Coleman of David Coleman, 
Inc., New York flour distributing firm, 
has left on a three weeks’ vacation to 
Boca Raton, Fla., with Mrs. Coleman. 

* 


Harry Phillips, Nappanee (Ind.) 
Milling Co., has completed a visit of 
about 10 days in New York, where his 
headquarters were in the offices of 
J. H. Blake. He plans to go as far 
north as Boston and south to Atlanta 
in an extended trip through eastern 
flour markets. 

a 

Among the Kansas Citians who at- 
tended the inauguration ceremonies 
in Washington last week were Louis 
S. Myers, vice president and general 
manager, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City, and Frank G. Wallace, secretary 
of the Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., 
Independence, Mo., a brother of Mrs. 
Harry S. Truman. 

® 


H. B. Kelsey, division comptroller 
and secretary for the eastern division 
at Buffalo of General Mills, Inc., 
spent two days during the week end- 
ing Jan. 21 in the New York offices. 

* 


Homer W. Culley, manager, bulk 
sales division of the New York offices, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has returned 
from a three weeks’ vacation in Lake 
Worth with Mrs. Culley. 

* 


Charles Ritz, president, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
elected president of the Minikahda 
Club, Minneapolis, last week at the 
annual meeting of the club’s resident 
members. L. N. Perrin, president, 
General Mills, Inc., was elected for 
a three-year term on the board of 
directors. 

* 

A. R. Hettelsater, president of the 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., 
Kansas City, made a trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast last week. 


® 
Dr. Frank L. Gunderson, vice presi- 
dent of research and products devel- 
opment, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, addressed members of Iota 


Sigma Pi, national honorary society 
for women in chemistry, on the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota campus last 
week. 


J. A. MacNair of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., New York flour distributing 
firm, left Jan. 19 with Mrs. MacNair 
to motor to Miami Beach, where they 
will spend several weeks. 

a 

J. N. Claybrook, New York repre- 
sentative for Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., and Mrs. Claybrook, 
left Jan. 23 for their annual winter 
stay in Tampa, Fla. 

e 


L. C. Chase, vice president of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., and general 
manager, Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, St. Louis, has returned home 
following a short period of hospitali- 
zation after an operation. 


E. P. Mitchell of the E. P. Mitchell 
Co., Kansas City, flour broker, left 
last week for a trip to the central 
states, including the convention of 
the Ohio Bakers Assn. in Cincinnati. 

a 


Among those who went to Wash- 
ington for the ceremonies attending 
the inauguration of President Tru- 
man last week were Eugene Selders, 
vice president, Spear Mills, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, and Walter Toberman, To- 
berman Grain Co., St. Louis, who 
was elected secretary of state of Mis- 
souri on the Democratic ticket last 
November. 

& 


A. de Swaan, president, A. de 
Swaan, Inc., New York exporting 
firm, left by air Jan. 26 to spend 
about three weeks visiting various 
European countries. 


George W. Martin, vice president, 
American Elevator and Grain divi- 
sion, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Buf- 
falo, and W. J. Brooking, Winnipeg, 
were introduced on the New York 
Produce Exchange by Paul Whitman 
and I. Salmanowitz, Superintendence 
Co. 


€ 
A. G. Beckmann, president and gen- 
eral manager, Pioneer Flour Mills, 
San Antonio, Texas, visited the Kan- 
sas City market last week. 
@ 


G. G. Van Patten, western sales 
representative of Hoffmann-La Roche, 
Inc., with headquarters in Chicago, 
was in Minneapolis last week. He was 
still full of enthusiastic gossip about 
two important subjects—in addition 
to vitamins—his grandchildren and 
the Rose Bowl game, all of which or 
whom he saw on his recent three- 
week vacation in southern California. 
The grandchildren number five. One 
is the son of Robert G. Van Patten, 
sales manager of Mrs. Conkling’s 
Bakery in San Diego; two are the 
children of Guy E. Van Patten, who 
is also with the Conkling enterprise; 
and two are the children of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. C. K. Williams of Pasadena, 
prominent in Theater Guild work in 
that city. 

e 

Dr. Laurence Gould, president of 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., 


and Justus F. Lowe, president of the 
Justus F. Lowe Co., were recently 
elected to the board of directors of 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 
neapolis, it was announced by Henry 
S. Crosby, president of the board of 
trustees. ; 
* 


A. B. Sparboe, flour milling divi- 
sion president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
was in the mill’s New York offices 
Jan., 21. 

* 


J. H. Valdes, export manager, Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
attended the inaugural ceremonies in 
Washington last week. Mr. Valdes 
was a Puerto Rican delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention last 
year. 

a 

P. A. Kier, general manager Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., Toledo (Ohio) Mill, 
was in New York last week. 

a 

Mark N. Mennel, chairman of the 
board, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
and Mrs. Mennel, will leave this week 
for California. They will be gone 
until next April. 

* 


Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, 
spoke Jan. 18 before the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn. meeting in Pittsburgh, 
spent Jan. 19 at Harrisburg, Pa., and 
gave a talk Jan. 21 before the Michi- 
gan Millers Assn. meeting in Detroit. 


George E. Kelley, general sales 
manager of the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., left this week for a 
two weeks’ trip to Cuba. While there, 
Mr. Kelley will call on the trade in 
the Cuban market. 

& 


W. M. Steinke, vice president and 
co-manager, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, is in Miami Beach, Fla. 
While there he is attending the winter 
meeting of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn. Jan. 24-26. Mr. 
Steinke went to Florida following an 
extended trade trip in the eastern 
states. 

ie 


Charles B. Moore, executive vice 
president, Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Kansas City. 


Fratelli Pantanella, Rome, _ Italy, 
was introduced on the St. Louis Ex- 
change floor recently by Robert Imbs, 
secretary-treasurer, Imbs Milling Co. 
He was accompanied by Carlo R. Al- 
magia, New York City. They have vis- 
ited various milling districts and now 
are on their way back to New York 
from where they will leave for home. 


James S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, 
president of the southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inc., who recently 
retired as president of the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce, has been 
named chairman of the public rela- 
tions division of the chamber for 1949. 


Seriously ill in the St. Joseph Hos- 
pital in Kansas City is Herman Bal- 


siger, business consultant for the bak- 
ing industry. Mr. Balsiger retired a 
year ago from the managership of 
the Schulze Baking Co. plant in Kan- 
sas City and formed his own business 
consultant service. He is a recent 
president of the Missouri Bakers 
Assn., and is one of the founders of 
the Midwest Bakers Allied Club. 


Robert S. Whiteside, assistani di- 
rector of the special markets and in- 
dustrial division of Winthrop-Stearns, 
Inc., spent last week in Minneapolis 
on business. 


Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, heac of 
the department of milling industry, 
Kansas State College, was called to 
Séattle last week end because of the 
critical illness of his father. 


J. K. Holt, Columbia Baking Co., 
Atlanta, has resigned his position 
with that firm and is joining Durden’s 
Retail Bakeries of that city as retail 
manager. Mr. Holt ‘will be replaced 
at Columbia Baking Co. by R. M. 
Ward. 

* 


J. R. Henderson, Atlanta, regional 
manager, bulk products _ division, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has returned to 
his office after a trip to Florida. 


H. M. Regier, secretary and sales 
manager for the Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., is a victim of 
the ice sheet covering central Kansas. 
He was taken to a Hutchinson hos- 
pital last week with a fractured 
ankle. 


DEATHS 


S. Hunter Richey, 66, associated as 
an advertising executive, officer and 
director of the J. Walter Thompson 
Co., New York, from 1916 until his 
retirement in 1941, died Jan. 15 at 
Orlando, Fla., following an operation 
in a hospital there. He is survived by 
his widow and two sons. 











John H. Cain, 91, veteran mill op- 
erator in Jacksonville, Ill., before his 
retirement, died in that city recen'ly. 
Operator of the John H. Cain’s Sons 
flour mill until 1920, Mr. Cain is sur- 
vived by six sons and one daughicr. 


James N. Hukill, formerly m:n- 
ager of the Wheeling, W. Va., of!:ce 
of the Washburn Crosby Co. and la‘er 
representative of that company in 
Pittsburgh, died recently in Ingie- 
wood, Cal. 


Donald Gardner Lowell, 66, direc‘ or 
of feed sales for General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, until his retirement in 
1937, died in Minneapolis Jan. 21. 
He is survived by his widow, Marie, 
and a sister. 


Jd. J. Shevelove, Newark, N.J., long 
time flour broker and representative 
of King Midas Flour Mills, Minne- 
apolis, died suddenly Jan. 24. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City st. Louis Buffalo 
Spring ET a 0.9 Wee be 0b alec aegd 6 $...@7.05 $...@6.70 $...@... $...@ ... $7.25@7.36 
Spring top patent................ wwaree eb pass b vokGe oes ec Ost et seat 
g@ high gluten .............. -@. 5.85 @5.95 oes @ ewe «-@... 6.20@6.25 
Spring DES ones eracseccvecsess -@. 5.50@5.60 Ph «.-@5.60 oe @ ose 
Spring NEL at ¢.0 Degree sinisn 04 55 5.45@ 5.60 5.40@5.50 és --@5.50 5.90@5.95 
OE GME cc cn ccc eccee 4.95@5. 31 5.00@5.25 r. Sry --@5.25 5.60@5.65 
Hard winter family ............. me ee -@. 5.80@6.65 --@6.85 ...@... 
Hard winter short .............. 5.35 @5.65 -@. 5.20@5.30 --@5.45 cba Biase 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.25 @5.50 -@. 5.15 @5.25 --@5.35 5.90@5.95 
Hard winter first clear .......... -@4.90 --@. 4.25 @4.35 --@4.80 5.60@5.65 
goft winter family .............. on Pe -@. -@. --@6.35 er Se 
goft winter short patent ........ 6.09@6.80 -@ 6. 35@6. 65 --@... 5.90@5.95 
Soft winter standard ............ 5.25@6.55 oe Os -@ --@. 2% Per 
Soft winter straight ............ | -@. 5.10 @5.25 -.-@5.40 5.75@5.80 
goft winter first clear .......... 5.64@5.75 <a chs i @4.85 5.05@5.10 
Rye flour, white ................. 4.66 @4.85 yer wer Se @5.15 5.50@5.55 
Te 5 ease er ae 3.50@ 4.06 410. in@ os @3.65 4.00@4.10 
Durum, gran., bulk ............. 5.40@5.56 5. 4 5.40 oe e@® ace @5.95 -@5.84 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Goring family .............0..006. $...@7.35 $6.85@7.05 $...@... $6.83@6.94 $...@... 
Spring high gluten ...........,. 6.20@6.35 6.40@6.50 6.15@6.35 6.29@6.35 ee. eee 
Bpring Short .....- 2. eevee eweees ee be 6.10@6.20 5.95@6.15 5.90@6.15 coe «es 
Spring DE, ctvceos ss evades es 5.80@6.00 6.00@6.10 5.85@6.05 5.80@6.05 a ee 
Spring first clear ............... 5.55@5.70 5.70@5.80 5.65@5.80 5.69@5.70 ote oes 
Hard winter short .......-..545. 5.90@6.10 5.90@6.00 5.95@6.10 5.70@5.75 oct has 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.70@5.90 5.80@5.90 5.75@5.90 5.60@5.65 $6 as 
goft winter family .............. o30G ves o++@... 7.34@7.40 ...@... ---@ 
Soft winter straight ............ 5.60@5.75 ---@... 5.70@6.20 oe wae 5 ee 
Soft winter standard ........... «--@... 5.45@5.65 -@. 7s) Fre - ee kes 
Rye fiour, white ..............+5. na 25 5.15 @5.25 — 5.15@5.20 TY. ave 
Rye flour, dark ........-.+.ssseee op OS eae -@. 4.00 @4.45 Th Ga aa 
Dorum, gran., bulk ............. 5.87@ FEF .@. .@. ee Fee Bas 
Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... $...@7.00 $ @... Spring top patentf.. $...@8.60 $...@9.25 
Bltestem ........6+- @5.95 @ Spring second patent ...@8.10 ...@8.75 
Bakery grades ...... @6.12 @ Spring first clear{... Sv eee 2600 ba% 
BEERYY “Giwé ctw ceveces @5.63 @ Spring exports§ -@14.50 ...@... 
Ontario soft winterst -@10.40 ...@... 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand cottons. §98-lb. cottons, §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $53.50@64.00 $....@52.00 we a POE ay - AE Aree 
Hard winter bran .. eee Cees. os 6 49.00@49.50 .-@ ‘@ 
Soft winter bran .. ers ree ery ee owt Eee 62.00 @ 52.50 65.00 @ 55.60 
Standard midds.* - @52.00 50.00@51.00 oP Oe steak @ PF nto a.: aoe” D 
Flour midds.t 53.00 @53.50 -@54.00 48.50@49.00 51.70 @52.25 55.00@ 55-5 
gf 2a 54.00@ 56.00 - @55.00 Pry Py ace bee sorte be 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $55.00@55.50 $62.00@63.00 $....@62.50 $60.00@61.30 Se, Se 
Standard midds.* 54.00 @ 54.50 62.00@ 63.00 - @61.50 58.50@60.30 SeeaE e ces 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 57.50 @58.00 rege sees we OF 62.00 @63.80 = 
Ef 2A 57.50@58.00 63.00 @ 64.00 -@ 66. 00 63.00@ 64.80 S Sire 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
EEE “ee vc ccegecs $....@ 4 $....@60.00 $....@64.00 
qWinnipeg ......... - @52.25 cee e@ ween 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


Trost William basis, 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on Jan. 15, and corresponding date of a year ago: 





c—Wheat—7"_ -—Corn—, -—Oats—. -—Rye—». -~ Barley 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Baltimore ........... 1,159 3,553 3,126 615 437 574 685 84 71 8 
RGR. GY) bce p's ote 870 402 104 a e's as ai ve os + 
SMMC is, S c'g'e.s dus > 3,659 8,594 5,026 443 2,400 655 131 95 434 1,136 
RE ao dc be ees 1,705 3,226 1,125 iy Re - a8 ss 4¢ 132 
OE "OSes 2,531 4,455 9,105 4,659 692 1,315 831 240 670 544 
Mss SEI nF ve i is <1 502 5% 584 r 
aes 13,142 7,089 7,243 42 1,301 544 69 152 988 1,710 
mm WOPtM .......00. 7,118 7949 271 194 209 237 7 ¢ 19 10 
Galveston ........... 2,579 2,985 565 ae - “ * 
Hutchinson ........... 12,028 11,981 ‘ce re ad a 25 ne 2 
Indianapolis ......... 974 1,562 1,346 1,196 127 95 107 52 we ‘t 
Kansas City ......... 30,847 27,198 2,242 393 105 184 317 153 104 165 
Milwaukee .......... 405 1 806 2 65 11 “ 2 3,233 56,339 
Minneapolis .......... 5,449 2,609 4,345 720 1,685 3,473 1,636 2,497 6,818 11,072 
New Orleans ......... 279 270 1,178 23 4 6 ke .d Ke via 
Mew York .......... 1,901 2,644 220 28 bie 5 ho 1 4 
SY oe aes 15,140 5,335 2,599 870 224 579 56 403 99 271 
A ae 305 és 533 433 e ws “ee 2 40 
Philadelphia ......... 1,462 2,110 947 42 69 455 43 6 57 129 
—OCSlF—=ER 1,097 23 515 269 198 116 11 cia 78 3 
m Joseph ........... 5,447 3,604 1,103 608 298 943 1 5 25 40 
i LAs a's sleece aie’ 3,313 3,535 2,529 982 344 180 48 , 27 14 
TS Se 7,183 6,702 ne as ey 19 '; s 3 
, Say? 118,593 105,287 44,928 11,519 8,158 9,391 ‘3,967 3,692 11,615 20,620 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
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KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 


HE 


WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 


CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
--Minneapolis— c -Chicag ‘ ’ City—. 
May July May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. 
January Me Bo kh hue 216 210 224 208% 208% 209% 211% 197% 198 
January rae -«+. 216% 210% 224% 208% 208% 210% 211% 198 198% 
January 19 ............ 217% 211% 225 209% 209% 211% 212% 198% 199% 
January eee aisn sews & 216% 209% 224 208 208% 210 211% 198 198% 
@@huary 21 ............ 217% 211 225% 209% 210% 211% 212% 199% 199% 
January DEL < 4/0 dve}-ase 216% 209% 224 203% 209% 210% 211% 198% 198% 
7-CORNS - RYE ~— OATS——— 
cago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July May July 
Jan. 17 144% 143% 165 152% 160% 156% bc ks 73 69% 67% 
Jan. is . 145% 143% 164% 151% 149% 155% re 72% 68% 67 
Jan. 19. 146% 144% 166% ---- 163% 152% 156% haces 73% 69% 65 
ag 20 . 146% 144% 164% seh » 28 149% 156% oinak 72% 69 67% 
_ 21 . 147% 145% 165 - 152% 150% 156% yr 73% 69% 68% 
On. 22 . 146% 144% 164 cooy 262% 349% 166 vues 73 69% 69% sees 
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U.S. Asked to Seek 
Lower Colombian 
Duties on Flour 


WASHINGTON — A recommenda- 
tion that the U.S. seek lower import 
duties on U.S. flour going to Colom- 
bia is contained in a brief filed joint- 
ly by the Flour Millers Export Assn. 
and the Millers National Federation 
with the Committee on Reciprocity 
Information of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. 

The brief was filed in connection 
with the trade agreement which is 
to be negotiated by the U.S. and Co- 
lombia in Geneva next April. 

The associations ask that: 

1. The import rates on wheat and 
wheat flour be reduced so that the 
price will be within the reach of the 
consuming public in Colombia. 

2. That the discrimination which 
exists between imported wheat and 
imported wheat flour be terminated 
by fixing the duty on flour at a rate 
no more than 1.4 times the duty on 
the same amount of wheat. 

3. Individuals or businesses with 
legitimate reasons to import flour be 
permitted to import direct or through 
the Instituto Nacional de Abasteci- 
mientos (INA), whichever suits them 
better. (The INA is a government- 
controlled organization that has been 
entrusted with the responsibility to 
import essential foods at the lowest 
possible cost.) 

4. Import permits for flour be re- 
stricted only by the need to protect 
the foreign exchange position. The 
associations believe that control by 
import permits should not be used 
to protect local industry or agri- 
culture and that the 1 to 1.4 ratio 
will give the national flour mills am- 
ple protection because of the lower 
wage rates prevailing in Colombia 
compared with wages in the U.S. 

At present Colombian import du- 
ties on flour are 2.25 times the duty 
on the same amount of wheat. The 
associations note that approximately 
140 lb. wheat are required to pro- 
duce 100 lb. flour. If the import 
duty on U.S. flour into any country 
is more than 1.4 times the duty on 
wheat, a discrimination has been 
placed against wheat flour, the brief 
points out. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


SIX LARGE N. Y. BAKERIES 
THREATENED BY WALKOUT 


NEW YORK—Bakery truck driv- 
ers delivering approximately 70% of 
the bread for the Metropolitan New 
York area voted 1,239 to 7 Jan. 24 
to go on strike Feb. 1 if their de- 
mands are not met by six baking 
firms involved. The drivers’ grounds 
for settlement are a five-day week, 
a $10 increase in the present guar- 


WHEAT ASSOCIATIONS READY 
EDUCATIONAL POSTER 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A new- 
ly designed poster which warns 
against damage to country storage 
caused by heating or weeviling is be- 
ing readied for distribution by the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
and the Texas-Oklahoma Wheat Im- 
provement Assn. The warning is sup- 
plemented by listing ways to avoid 
losses, as well as how to treat grain 
for weevil. 
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anteed minimum weekly wage of $55 
and a welfare fund. 

A union spokesman indicated that 
the walkout, if it materializes, might 
be coordinated with strikes of driv- 
ers representing the same firms in 
Chicago and the state of New Jersey. 
It is estimated that such action would 
affect more than 15 million persons. 

The union and the New York City 
Bakery Employers Council met Jan. 
22 but no further mediation has been 
scheduled to date. 

The companies which will be af- 
fected are Continental Baking Co., 
General Baking Co., Drake Bakeries, 
Inc., Ward Baking Co., Purity Bak- 
eries, Inc., and Grennan Cake Co. 
Herman E. Cooper, attorney for Lo- 
cal 550 of the Teamsters Union, said 
that this strike by truck drivers would 
cripple deliveries to groceries, res- 
taurants and institutions, and would 
force a layoff of thousands of produc- 
tion workers. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WARD BAKING CO. NET 
PROFIT AT $3,685,443 


Annual Report Shows Net Sales at 
$86,072,667 for 1948, Compared 
with $80,547,804 in 1947 


NEW YORK—tThe net profit of the 
Ward Baking Co. for the 52 weeks 
ended Dec. 25, 1948, was $3,685,443 
compared with $2,531,425 for the 
same period of 1947, according to the 
company’s annual statement released 
recently. 

The net income was after deprecia- 
tion and after provision of $2,317,000 
for estimated federal income taxes, 
and $343,380 for interest on 25-year 
544% debentures, equivalent to $4.63 
per share of common stock. 

Net sales of products for the pe- 
riod were a new high level of $86,- 
072,667, compared with $80,547,804 
in. 1947. 

Dividends on preferred stock at 
$5.50 per share amounted to $349,087, 
and on common stock $1,333,551. 
Common stock paid $1.85 per share 
in 1948, a rise from $1.35 per share 
in 1947. 

Faris R. Russell, chairman of the 
board of directors of. the Ward Bak- 
ing Co., said, “The prospects are for 
fully adequate supplies of ingredients 
needed for the making of bakery 
products. The cost of these ingredi- 
ents is, of course, governed not just 
by supply and demand but by the ex- 
istence of government support poli- 
cies, which, irrespective of more than 
adequate supplies, will tend to sta- 
bilize costs.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DAVIS-HUNT GRAIN CO. 
PRESIDENT TO RETIRE 


KANSAS CITY — Retirement of 
George L. Davis, president, Davis- 
Hunt Grain Co., from active partici- 
pation in the grain business was 
announced Jan. 24 in Kansas City. 
Mr. Davis will devote most of his 
time to the operation of farming 
property which he owns near Bald- 
win, Kansas. 

Upon his retirement, Aaron M. 
Davis, a son, will leave his present 
position with the Farmers Union Job- 
bing Assn., to enter the Davis-Hunt 
organization. Another son, George D. 
Davis, is secretary-treasurer of the 
company. 

George R. Bicknell, formerly of 
Topeka, will replace Aaron Davis in 
the jobbing association position. The 
Kansas City Board of Trade mem- 
bership of the elder Mr. Davis is 
being transferred with no considera- 
tion involved to Mr. Bicknell. Notice 











of the transfer was posted on the 
trading floor Jan. 24. 
——SREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RETURNS FROM WESTERN TRIP 
NEW YORK — Joseph Kaswan, 
New York flour broker, has returned 
from a trip in the Middle West, 
where he made calls in Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, Wichita and other points. 
Mr. Kaswan visited a number of 
mills in those areas while on his trip. 








Flour, Bread Margins 





(Continued from page 33) 


October, 1948, which increased the 
average for the first 10 months of 
1948 to 9.4¢ Ib., or 1.9¢ over the 
1947 average. 

The net farm value of all bread 
ingredients (flour, yeast, shortening, 
milk solids, sugar and malt extract) 


averaged 25% of the retail price from | 


January, 1947, through October, 1948. 
The net farm value of wheat aver- 
aged 21% and other ingredients av- 
eraged 4%. The cost to the baker 
for all bread ingredients during the 


22-month period averaged 39% of . 


the retail price. The cost for flour 
averaged 30% and the cost for oth- 
er ingredients averaged 9%. The 
farm value of ingredients other than 
flour was equal to about one fifth of 
the farm value of the flour used in 
bread making. The cost of the other 
ingredients to the baker was equal 
to about one third of the cost of 
the flour. 


January 25, 1949 
Hearings on 
Bread Standards 
Resumed Jan. 25 


WASHINGTON—Hearings on the 
proposed bread standards were re- 
sumed here Jan. 25, after having 
been recessed Dec. 15 for the holi- 
days and the presidential inaugura- 
tion. The hearings are expected to 
continue for a minimum of six weeks, 
according to an estimate by the 
American Bakers Assn. 

The debate over the so-called bread 
softeners is expected to highlight the 
remaining sessions of the hearings. 
Testimony was taken on several in- 
gredients during the early sessions of 
the hearings, which started Nov. 30. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. J. SHEVELOVE, 63, N. Y. 
FLOUR BROKER, SUCCUMBS 


NEW YORK—J. J. Shevelove, 63, 
who had been in the flour business 
in Newark, N.J., for over 30 years, 
died suddenly in his home the morn- 
ing of Jan. 24. 

His first connection with the in- 
dustry was in 1919 with the Leven- 
son Shevelove Co., from which he 
branched out for himself about six 
years later, covering the New York 
metropolitan area in a brokerage ca- 
pacity. 











Netherlands East Indies Buys 
Flour; Other Exports Quiet 


Except for interest from the Neth- 
erlands East Indies, flour export busi- 
ness was dull last week. Latin Amer- 
ica was buying practically nothing 
and the deadline for shipments to 
Brazil was reached at the week-end. 

Early this week the Netherlands 
East Indies was in the market for 
its first quarter requirements of 400,- 
000 sacks, buying 72% extraction 
hard and soft wheat flours. Most of 
the soft wheat was purchased at-a 
price reported to be $4.91 sacked, 
Gulf. Some hard wheat flour was 
procured. The price was indicated at 
around $4.98 sacked, Gulf, and the 
sale of the remainder of the quota 
was expected to be confirmed later 
Jan. 25. 

Great Britain, which was allotted 
a first quarter allocation of 18,750 
long tons, wheat equivalent, of flour, 
completed purchasing early last week. 
British importers confirmed pur- 
chases at a maximum of $5.34 f.a.s., 
sacked, Baltimore, net to the mill. 
The flour was 72% extraction, en- 


riched. 

The Netherlands finished buying 
80% extraction flour during the week 
for first quarter shipment. Small lots 
were originally bought at a reported 
price of $6.24 c. & f., Rotterdam, 
and later sales were made at $6.17 or 
less. Previously the Dutch indicated 
they intended buying approximately 
30,000 long tons, wheat equivalent, 
in the form of flour. 

Latin American business was the 
dullest for some time, no interest be- 
ing shown in any quarter. Most south- 
ern markets apparently are well sup- 
plied with flour at the present time 
and Canadian competition is more 
severe also. Reports from Venezuela 
indicated that jobbers there were 
running special sales on flour at 
prices below invoice cost, represent- 
ing purchases made in the last two 
months of 1948. Importers in Costa 
Rica and Guatemala reported an in- 
crease in cheap offerings from Can- 
ada, levels being substantially below 
U.S. quotations. 





CCC Builds Up Corn Purchases 
to 16 Million; Takes Less Wheat 


Purchasing activities of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. during the week 
of Jan. 14-21 were concentrated on 
corn, with takings of 16,024,950 bu. 
reported. Wheat purchases dropped 
to 2,029,140 bu. Other grains bought 
during the week included 161,666 bu. 
barley, 395,000 bu. rye and 102,900 
bu. grain sorghums. No flour was 
purchased. 

More emphasis was placed by the 
agency on Minneapolis as a wheat 


source, with 1,025,000 bu. of the 
week’s total coming from the spring 
wheat center. Kansas City supplied 
655,000 bu. wheat, Chicago 219,140 
and Portland 130,000 bu. 

Cumulative purchases of grain b) 
the CCC since July 1, 1948, follow: 
wheat 203,094,260 bu., flour 11,897,900 
sacks (26,123,956 bu. wheat equiva- 
lent), barley 14,448,857 bu. (revised), 
grain sorghums 10,605,040 bu., rye 
2,903,269 bu., oats 4,432,700 bu., corn 
44,994,390 bu. 
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January 25, 1949 


Iceland Granted 
Additional Quotas 


WASHINGTON — The following 
supplemental export allocations were 
announced by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture Jan. 19: 

1. 3,200 long tons, wheat equiva- 
lent, of wheat and flour allocated to 
Hong Kong—wheat PMA procure- 
ment, flour commercial — January- 
March shipment. 

2. 6,300 long tons, wheat equiva- 
lent, of wheat and flour allocated to 
Spain and Spanish Morocco—wheat 
PMA procurement, flour commercial 
--January-March shipment. 

3. 900 long tons, wheat equivalent, 
of wheat and flour to Iceland—wheat 
PMA procurement, flour commercial 
—January-March shipment. 

4. India canceled 24,000 long tons 
flour on its October-December allo- 
cation and substituted 27,000 long 
tons of wheat from PMA stocks for 
January-March shipment. 

5. Egypt canceled 12,000 long tons 
of flour from its October-December 
allocation and substituted 12,000 long 
tons of wheat from PMA stocks for 
January-March shipment. 





Wheat Pact 


(Continued from page 9) 


men did little to remove that im- 
pression. 

Farm organization representatives 
present at the meeting expressed con- 





fidence that the wheat agreement did . 


not shut out the private trade from 
the export business, and they de- 
clared to private trade officials that 
they were not advocating support of 
any wheat agreement which would 
foster a government monopoly. 

The industry advisors agreed that 
they favored any measure which 
would provide an export total of 185 
million bushels of wheat annually 
from the U.S. The trade expressed 
itself as not considering its interests 
paramount to those of the wheat pro- 
ducers if it could be clearly shown 
that they did not have to sacrifice 
their export business aS a conse- 
quence. 

Uphold Private Trade 

USDA officials insisted that the 
private trade would not be sacrificed 
to the monopolistic tendencies of the 
government which has to this time 
given evidence of making the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. the nation-to- 
nation trading unit for the U.S. gov- 
ernment in a world where private 
trading in grain has all but disap- 
peared. 

At a confidential session between 
a small group of private industry 
officials and government representa- 
tives this week substantial conces- 
sions were considered and will be 
pressed for approval by government 
negotiators. 

First, the milling industry asked 
that flour be given a parity with 
wheat in the calculations of wheat 
credited to export under any agree- 
ment. This problem involves tariff 
barriers and quota arrangements, but 
it hardly seems an obstacle to ap- 
proval of the agreement. If the wishes 
of the USDA officials are sustained, 
wheat and flour will have a tariff 
parity in any agreement which may 
be concluded. 

Second, the USDA officials are be- 
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lieved willing to insist that all flour 
regardless of quality be included in 
wheat export credits to nations in 
the agreement, This will mean that 
flour millers selling high quality pro- 
tein wheat flours which would ordi- 
narily be priced above the maximum 
limits of a wheat agreement will be 
credited with export sales under a 
wheat pact. 

Government officials insisted that 
they would make every effort to sim- 
plify reporting requirements so that 
flour sales would not be delayed if 
a wheat agreement was adopted. 


Fear Permanent Monopoly 


The major obstacle to trade sup- 
port of a wheat pact lay in the fear 
that a wheat agreement would estab- 
lish a permanent government monop- 
oly of grain exports. This fear has 
been substantiated by the recent 
presidential directive which upset 
Paul Hoffman’s Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration order to restore 
the western European grain export 
business to private enterprise. 

The CCC has shown substantial 
profits from its grain export opera- 
tions, and these profits have obscured 
the need of that agency to go to Con- 
gress for funds to carry on its opera- 
tions. It is strongly’ suspected that 
CCC would prefer to retain its mo- 
nopolistic activities in the grain ex- 
port field since these profitable op- 
erations hide the extravagant losses 
which occur in other price support- 
ing activities of this agency. 

When trade and government of- 
ficials brought their work down to a 
confidential level, USDA representa- 
tives agreed that there should be in 
the legislation accompanying a wheat 
agreement some assurance to the pri- 
vate trade that it would not be 
frozen out of the export business. 

These details have not been ar- 
ranged, but on this hangs the suc- 
cess of an international pact. 


May Reduce U.S. Quota 


The participation of Argentina and 
Russia will probably mean that the 
total amount of wheat export as- 
signed to the U.S. will have to be 
reduced in any new agreement. 

Price, while a factor in the agree- 
ment, is not considered fundamen- 
tal by flour or grain industry repre- 
sentatives. In any event; the price 
range of any agreement will merely 
measure the amount of subsidy to be 
paid by the American taxpayer. How- 
ever, on this point the farm organ- 
ization officials expressed the hope 
that the price range would be satis- 
factory so that the subsidy payments 
by the U.S. would not provoke an- 
tagonism among U.S. taxpayers. 

The USDA and trade representa- 
tives who are currently discussing 
these controversial issues are well 
known to each other and between 
whom there is a mutual display of 
confidence. However, between the op- 
erating level and the Secretary of 
Agriculture there are certain officials 
who have displayed open antagonism 
to private enterprise and who may 
be expected to interfere with any 
earnest effort to establish harmony. 

Except for this obstacle there is 
every reason to believe that the pres- 
ent top flight industry group and the 
government officials will be able to 
achieve an equitable working ar- 
rangement. if all commitments are 
fulfilled. 


Observers Also Named 


The advisory group which has been 
holding preliminary conferences with 
USDA officials will participate in ne- 
gotiations to the extent of constant- 
ly meeting with official delegates, 





but it is understood that it will not 
be present at the actual negotiations. 

In addition to the advisers, the 
government has designated trade or- 
ganization representatives as observ- 
ers at the government-industry dis- 
cussions on the proposed wheat pact. 
These include Herman Fakler, vice 
president of the Millers National 
Federation; William F. Brooks, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National 
Grain Trade Council; Ray B. Bow- 
den, executive vice president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn.; 
Martin F. Smith, secretary of the 
Flour Millers Export Assn., and Roy 
F. Hendrickson, representative of the 
National Council of Grain Coopera- 
tives. 

Those invited to represent the 
grain and milling industries on the 
advisory committee are E. J. Grimes, 
vice president of Cargill, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; Harold E. Sanford, .vice 
president of the Continental Grain 
Co., Portland; M. F. Mulroy, execu- 
tive vice president of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
John L. Locke, president of the Fish- 
er Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. Rep- 
resentatives of the cooperatives are 
M. D. Guild, manager of the Indiana 
Grain Cooperative, Inc., Indianapolis, 
and Clyde Morton, Farmers. Coopera- 
tive Commission Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas. Mr. Morton replaces Mr. 
Hendrickson as a member of the ad- 
visory group. 

Representatives of general farm 
organizations who received invita- 
tions are Allan B. Kline, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; James G. Patton, president 
of the National Farmers Union; Al- 
bert S. Goss, master of the National 
Grange, and A. J. McFadden, presi- 
dent of the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives. 

To represent Congress, the chair- 
men of the Senate and House Agri- 
culture, Foreign Relations and Ap- 
propriations Committees have been 
invited to designate two representa- 
tives. So far only the agriculture 
committees have named representa- 
tives. 

Other government advisors have 
been invited from the Departments 
of Agriculture, State, Commerce and 
the Army and the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration. 


British Trade Represented 

From London it was reported that 
at the suggestion of the National 
Federation of Corn Trade Assns. the 
British Ministry of Food has agreed 
to allow a member of the grain trade 
to accompany the British delegation 
to the wheat conference at Wash- 
ington in the capacity of an observer. 

Lockhart E. Holmes, O.B.E., a part- 
ner in the Liverpool grain firm of 
Charlton and Bagshaw, has been nom- 
inated to this position. The delega- 
tion, led by F. S. Anderson, C.B., a 
senior official of the Ministry of Food, 
will also have the services of an- 
other grain trade man in the per- 
son of Reginald A. Furness, C.M.G., 
who is attached to the British Supply 
Mission in Washington as grain ad- 
visor. 

London observations upon the pros- 
pects of an agreement stress that 
the wheat supply position has changed 
considerably during the past 12 
months and that the outlook from 
the buyers’ point of view is immeas- 
urably brighter. There may, there- 
fore, be some reluctance on the part 
of the importing nations to accept 
the same terms as put forward for 
acceptance last year. 

Commodity agreements are not fa- 
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H. W. Wilson 


H. W. WILSON REELECTED 
HEAD OF DULUTH BOARD 


DULUTH—H. W. Wilson of Car- 
gill, Inc., was reelected president of 
the Duluth Board of Trade at the 
annual election of officers, directors 
and board members held Jan. 18. W. 
W. Bleecher, Hoover Grain Co., Du- 
luth, was renamed vice president. 

Reelected to the board of arbitra- 
tion were M.C. Rheinberger, Kellogg 
Commission Co.; M. P. McGraw, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., and B. T. 
Dinham, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 

Elected to the board of appeals 
were C. E. Fuller, Jr.. Thomson & 
McKinnon; C. E. Peterson, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.; R. G. Sims, Mc- 
Carthy Bros. Co.; G. C. Wilson, John- 
son & Olson Grain Co., and R. W. 
Bolton, Atwood Larson Co. 

Directors renamed for a three-year 
term were Ely Salyards, Ely Salyards 
& Co.; W. B. Yoyce, Stratton Grain 
Co., and F. C, Tenney, Hixon Gan- 
non Co. 





vored by European traders, generally 
speaking, and they look upon them 
merely as further obstacles to the 
return of free trade and a gradual 
relaxation of government controls. It 
has been suggested by European ob- 
servers that a wheat agreement might 
have the effect of keeping prices 
artificially high during the next few 
years. On the other hand, farmers’ 
organizations, notably the British Na- 
tional Farmers Union, have expressed 
themselves as being in favor of the 
early conclusion of an agreement. 


¥ ¥ 
Mexico Eyes Outcome 


WASHINGTON—Whether Mexico 
will continue to increase its wheat 
acreage will depend on the outcome 
of the wheat agreement conference, 
Carlos M. Cinta, head of the Mexi- 
can government commercial agency, 
Nacional Distribudora y Reguladora, 
said this week. Mr. Cinta is head of 
the Mexican delegation to the wheat 
conference. 

Mr. Cinta said that Mexican wheat 
import requirements now are not 
over 7,200,000 bu. annually, compared 
with around 12,500,000 bu. a few 
years ago. Under the administration 
of President Aleman, Mexico has been 
steadily increasing its wheat acreage. 

Mr. Cinta announced the appoint- 
ment of Augustin Ochoa and Adolfo 
Alarcon as technical advisors to the 
Mexican mission attending the con- 
ference. 











MARKETS IN DETAIL 








U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Flour business took a turn 
for the dull side last week, for bakery 
sales were at an extremely low point. Vol- 
ume of business was helped some by slight 
improvement in family demand and several 
round lots which were sold for export. 
The PMA remained out of the market for 
another week while official business in 
Washington came to a standstill for the 
President’s inauguration. 

Sales of southwestern milling companies 
last week averaged approximately 34% of 
capacity, compared with 115% in the pre- 
ceding week and 38% a year ago. Of last 
week's business about a third represented 
export trade. 

Bakery flour buyers stood shy of the 
market almost en masse last week, but a 
few did venture to book early in the week. 
A large share of the purchasing is on a 
hand-to-mouth basis and very few users 
have committed themselves beyond 30 days. 
Even some of the largest buyers in the 
country are inquiring from time to time 
for requirements which are needed partly 
in February. 

Family flour markets were more active 
last week, for bad weather descended upon 
much of the U.S. and caught many buyers 
with very low inventories. Then, too, some 
buyers who normally would have bought 
before the holidays, put off purchases until 
the past week. 

A greater quantity of shipping directions 
arrived in the Kansas City area last week 
and considerable nearby running time was 
assured. A surprising development in view 
of the low volume of new business was the 
fact that Kansas City racked up a new 
record in flour output in the week ending 
Jan. 22. Heavy export run, which is pressed 
for time, and an increase in nearby do- 
mestic directions caused the sharp upturn 
in production. 

The Netherlands and Great Britain were 
export flour buyers last week. An unde- 
termined quantity of 80% extraction flour 
was sold to Dutch importers, most of it 
was reportedly based on $6.16 for 50 kilos, 
c. & f., Amsterdam, and some lots were 
probably booked up to $6.24. 

Great Britain bought 18,750 long tons of 
72% extraction, enriched, bakery flour at 
$5.34, Baltimore, or less, net to the mill. 

In the domestic field, prices were reduced, 
due to lower wheat costs and some im- 
provement in millfeed credits. Some dis- 
counting for nearby shipment, or price- 
cutting, was reported in the market but this 
brought about very little business. 

Quotations Jan. 22, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.20@5.30, standard patent $5.15 @5.25, 
straight $5.05@5.20; established brands of 
family flour $5.80@6.65, first clears $4.25@ 
4.35, second clears $4.15, 1% ash clears or 
higher $4@4.10; soft wheat short patent 
$6.35@6.65, straight $5.10@5.25, cake flour 
$6.25 @6.60. 

Two mills report domestic business active, 
six fair, five quiet, four slow, nine dull. 

Oklahoma City: Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points in 100-lb. cottons, Jan. 
22: carlots, family short patent $5.90 @6.65, 
standard patent $5.75@6.45; bakery, unen- 
riched short patent $5.50@5.60, standard 
patent $5.45@5.55, straight grade $5.40@ 
5.50. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Omaha: Millers reported another week 
of little or no flour sales with the usual 
hand-to-mouth offerings, Production in the 
area has been curtailed to five days a week 
for most mills as a result. Export busi- 
ness was dull as South American and Eu- 
ropean buyers failed to come into the pic- 
ture as expected last week. Inquiry also 
was very dull. Prices remained about the 
same as the previous week. 

Denver: The flour market is generally 
steady at this time. Demand continues fair, 
supplies are fully adequate for needs and 
prices remain about the same. Quotations 
Jan, 22: bakers $5.60, family $6. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days last 
week at 92% of capacity. Domestic sales 
averaged 48% of capacity, compared with 
112 the preceding week. No export sales 
were reported. Shipping directions ranged 
from poor to fair. Prices were unchanged to 
5¢ sack lower, compared with the preced- 
ing week. 

Hutchinson: Flour business was at a vir- 
tual standstill with mills of this area last 
week. Some mills, anxious for business, 
seemingly were booking some flour at low 
levels, but the volume was small. Bakers 
were wary of extending commitments in 
view of wheat price action and attractive 
prices for spot shipment. The levels at 
which British importers booked flour were 
unacceptable to most mills and this busi- 
ness was not shared to any extent in this 
area. Operations were on a 75% basis 
but are expected to shrink to half time. 
Prites were unchanged. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past week 
has been draggy with prices practically 
unchanged. Shipping directions are satis- 
factory: 


Texas: With export business lacking de- 
mand last week was limited to domestic 
outlets which were no greater than for 








several weeks previous, and sales totaled 
around 25% of capacity, about equally di- 
vided between family and bakers flour. Op- 
erations, however, were close to full capa- 
city, due to filling the Brazilian orders that 
had to be on steamers at the Gulf by Jan. 
22, and averaged around 90% capacity. 

Prices were about unchanged on family 
and bakers flour, but clears were up about 
10¢ sack. Quotations Jan. 22, 100’s cottons: 
family flour, extra high patent $6.20@6.40, 
high patent $5.90@6.10; standard bakers, 
plain $5.60@5.95; clears, plain $4.90@5, de- 
livered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Except for two or three fair- 
sized lots booked to medium-sized bakeries 
late in the period, spring wheat flour trade 
last week was limited to small quantities 
for nearby to 30-day shipment. A couple 
of chain bakeries were in the market during 
the week, but they purchased no springs. 

Family trade has dropped off since the 
first flurry of orders following the an- 
nounced 40¢ shipping allowance on quick 
orders. Millers believe that the inventories 
of family flour distributors are of light 
volume, but there is no tendency to lay 
in large stocks as long as the general trend 
of many commodity prices continues to 
slip gradually. 

Shipping directions on old bakery orders 
continue at a fairly good rate, however, 
indicating that movement of flour into 
consuming channels is at a fairly good 
rate. 

Sales of spring wheat flour in the North- 
west last week amounted to 46% of ca- 
pacity, against 148% the previous week 
and 84.7% a year ago. Shipments of flour 
from mills last week represented 92% of 
capacity, against 73% the previous week. 

Mills in Minneapolis were able to step 
up operations to 85% of capacity last week, 
against 69% the previous week and 90% 
a year ago. For the entire Northwest last 
week's operations were 81% of capacity, 
against 73% the previous week and 80% a 
year ago. 

Little or none of the recent export flour 

business has been placed with spring wheat 
mills, as these plants find themselves un- 
able to meet the prices which have been 
quoted on some of the large-lot foreign 
orders. 
Quotations Jan. 24: standard patent $5.40 
@5.5 short patent $5.50@5.60, high glu- 
ten $5.85@5.95, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.70, first clear $5@5.25, 
second clear $4.30@4.85, whole wheat $5.30@ 
5.40 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business the past week was very slow. Buy- 
ers bought for immediate needs only. Ship- 
ping directions were fairly good. The ex- 
port situation was quiet, 


THE CKNTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Flour business declined last 
week, and only the usual amount of scat- 
tered one and two carlot sales were made 
for replacement purposes. Deliveries were 
fair to good. Family flour business was 
fair, although .very few bookings were 
taken on and sales were in, small lots. Di- 
rections were good. Quotations Jan. 22: 
spring top patent $5.55@5.70, standard pat- 
ent $5.45@5.60, first clear $4.95@5.31; fam- 
ily flour $7.05; hard winter short patent 
$5.35@5.65, 95% patent $5.25@5.50, first 
clear $4.90; soft winter short patent $6.09 
@6.80, standard patent §$5.25@6.55; first 
clear $5.64@5.75. 

St. Louis: Mills of this area report new 
business as being extremely light. Book- 
ings consist of one or two carlots for im- 
mediate and nearby shipment. Buyers lack 
confidence and prefer to await develop- 
ments at Washington before stepping out 
and’ making any long time commitments. 
Demand for clears is fair. Offerings are 
rather slow. Prices are about steady. Job- 
bers say bookings are light. The trade is 
buying for present wants only and shows 
no disposition to book ahead. Shipping di- 
rections show some improvement. Prices 
for hard and soft patent are 5¢ lower 
to 10¢ higher, clears 5¢ off to 5¢ higher. 
Spring wheat patents are unchanged, clears 
are steady to 5¢ lower. 

Central states mills say buyers fail to 
show much interest in other than booking 
for present requirements. Bookings are for 
carlots and truck loads. The trade in gen- 
eral lacks confidence in prices at present 
levels. Specifications are fair. Prices are 
slightly easier to firm. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Jan. 22, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $6.35, 
ordinary $5.45; top hard $6.85, ordinary 
$5.45; bakers flour, cake $6.30, pastry $5.10, 
soft straight $5.40, soft clears $4.85; hard 
winter short patent $5.45, standard patent 
$5.35, clears $4.80; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $5.60, standard $5.50, clears $5.25, low 
protein $4.60. 

Toledo: There does not appear to have 
been any particular change in the demand 
and sale of flour, and the outstanding char- 
acteristic which dominates the business and 
causes comment is the bad price situation. 
There is nothing new about this and it has 
prevailed more or less since the beginning 
of the crop year, but has been getting 
steadily worse. It is getting more and 
more difficult for the mills to get prices 
they ought to have considering cost of ma- 
terials, labor and everything else. It looks 
as if a buyers’ market might continue for 
the balance of the crop year unless some- 
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thing now unforeseen happens to alleviate 
conditions. 

Pressure of these conditions on the mills 
has tended toward a steady reduction in 
operation and production. Domestic require- 
ments probably would not be sufficient to 
improve this condition, but increased export 
business might do the trick and fill the 
gap. Of course, there is a little buying 
of flour going on all the time every day 
but not in sufficient amount or at high 
enough price to constitute good business. 
The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat Jan. 
22 was $2.25%@2.25%, rate points to New 


York. 
EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Flour buyers are reluctant to 
buy very far ahead. Many of them, cleaned 
up on old contracts or nearly so, are buying 
for nearby needs only, hoping to see before 
long more favorable price levels. Directions 
are lagging also. First clears are in fairly 
good demand, with prices steady. The out- 
put over the last week end mounted to un- 
expected levels because of the necessity 
of shipping all flour destined for Brazil 
before the permits expired. There are many 
complaints in baking circles, particularly re- 
tail, over the lessened buying of baked 
goods, due in some areas to layoffs and to 
others in the general economy move by 
housewives to stretch out the dollar as far 
as possible because of continued high prices 
in most commodities. 

Quotations Jan. 22, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.25@7.35, high gluten $6.20@6.25, 
standard $5.90@5.95, first clear $5.60@5.65; 
hard winter standard $5.90@5.95; hard win- 
ter first clear $5.60@5.65; soft winter short 
patent $5.90@5.95, straight $5.75@5.80, first 
clear $5.05@5.10. 

New York: After fair, scattered buying 
a week ago, current flour business has 
fallen off to very light volume for immedi- 
ate shipment. Although orders on mill 
books do not cover future needs, bakers 
see nothing in the market or in trade 
and general conditions to suggest expan- 
sion in their buying policies and are there- 
fore apathetic toward substantial commit- 
ments, Shipping directions accompany most 
of the current contracts and much of the 
flour is to come out the following week. 

Spring standards and high glutens are 
the chief sellers with northwestern clears 
still tight. Southwesterns are particularly 
dull, One large chain baker is in the mar- 
ket for needs through February, but with 
ideas too low for general mill acceptance. 
Cake grades show no feature and main- 
tain their relative price positions with Pa- 
cific Coast types highest and middle west- 
erns moderately above Pennsylvania flours. 

Prices were 10@15¢ below those of the 
previous week. 

Quotations Jan. 22: spring family flour 
7.35, high glutens $6.20@6.35, standard 
patents $5.80@6, clears $5.55@5.70; south- 
western short patents $5.90@6.10, standard 
patents $5.70@5.90; high ratio cakes $6.50 
@7.20, soft winter straights $5.60@5.75. 

Boston: Flour quotations are irregularly 
lower in the Boston market. Springs were 
5¢ higher to 20¢ lower, while hard winters 
lost 10¢ on the average. Soft wheat flours 
were also mixed, with changes ranging 
from 15¢ higher to 10¢ lower. 

Trading was once again dull and un- 
interesting, with buying interest confined 
to a hand-to-mouth basis. Dealers report- 
ed that it was nearly impossible to arrange 
forward business. One large buyer report- 
ed that his reluctance to commit his com- 
pany was not to be regarded as a price 
resistance measure but more in the line of 
caution while policy leaders are trying 
to gauge the outlook in business. 

Quotations Jan. 22: spring short patents 
$5.95@6.15, standards $5.85@6.05, high glu- 
ten $6.15@6.35, first clears $5.65@5.80, hard 
winter short patents $5.95@6.10, standards 
$5.75@5.90, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.35@ 
6.60, eastern soft winter straights $5.70@ 
6.20, high ratio $6.55@7.25 family $7.34@ 
7.40. 

Philadelphia: Trading in the local flour 
market has reverted to the dullness which 
has been its predominant characteristic for 
many months, except during brief intervals 
like last week when buying flurries develop 
on special situations. 

The reversion to quietude finds prices 
showing no definite trend, although an easy 
undertone is evident in a comparison be- 
tween current quotations and those of a 
week earlier, showing the general list to 
be unchanged to 15¢ sack lower. 

Spring family recorded the widest decline, 
although most other springs are right be- 
hind it with dips of 10¢. Hard and soft win- 
ters are unchanged. 

The variation in family flour is believed 
to be a reflection of the reductions offered 
by mills on purchases of larger bags. How- 
ever, the buying bait has proven a negli- 
gible factor, and only modest amounts have 
been placed under contract because of the 
inducement. 

Both large and small bakers apparently 
lack confidence in the present situation 
and are determined to wait out the mar- 
ket in the hope of saving on purchases in 
the future. Reports in the trade indicate 
there is a substantial spread between what 
they are willing to pay and current asking 
prices, even though some of the latter are 
still being shaved by millers. 

Mill representatives say the most re- 
cent buying flurry represented only suffi- 
cient amounts of fiour to tide bakeries 
over for short periods. They expect some 
degree of buying revival before very long. 

Continuing to retard buying interest is 
the disappointing pattern of sales at retail, 
those of sweet goods in particular. These 
are expected to benefit somewhat from a 
turn to colder weather, but those advanc- 
ing the theory do not appear over-con- 
fident of such a development. 

Export demand is about on a par with 
the domestic variety, and a scrutiny of 
ship manifests covering the past week shows 
that no wheat flour was contained in any 
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of the cargoes. There were three rather 
large exportations of potato flour to Ger- 
many, though. 

Quotations Jan. 22: spring family $6.85@ 


‘7.05, high gluten $6.40@6.50, short patent 


$6.10@6.20, standard $6@6.10, first clear 
$5.70@5.80; hard winter short $5.90@6, 
standard $5.80@5.90; soft winter standard 
$5.45 @5.65. 

hh: Flour sales improved one day 
the early part of last week, when a re- 
duction of 10¢ sack came into the market 
generally. Bakers and jobbers bought to re- 
Place needs at a slightly decreased rate 
and placed larger orders. However, the 
commitments were largely for 30 to 60 days 
only. Both Kansas and spring wheat flour 
sales were at an increased tempo. When flour 
prices rose again the buying interest waned 
and orders were only for small amounts 
for immediate needs. However, many bak- 
ers and jobbers attending the Pennsylvania 
State Bakers Convention expressed opinions 
to the mill representatives that they did 
not fear any drastic reductions in the pricis 
of flours. 

Family flour sales were not large, but 
held up well considering the flour needs 
that were already covered by jobbers and 
grocers of the district. Retail trade is kee)- 
ing up very nicely, especially when adver- 
tising is done on family flour lines. Direc- 
tions the past week are not good. Soft 
wheat flours sold over the territory in larger 
volume, as more bakers needed to replen- 
ish their stocks. Flour prices held steady, 
with. the exception of one day early in the 
week when the price reduction was noted. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Jan. 
22 100-lb. cottons: hard winter Kansas 
bakers standard patent $5.60@5.65, medium 
patent $5.65@5.70, short patent $5.70° 
5.75; spring wheat standard patent $5.5) 
@6.05, medium patent $5.85@6.10, short 
patent $5.90@6.15; clears $5.69@5.70; hig) 
gluten $6.29@6.35; family flour, advertise: 
brands $6.83@6.94; other brands $6.20% 
6.55; pastry and cake flours $5.50@6.60. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Flour business is of a very) 
limited nature after the recent flurry o! 
buying. Sales have dropped to a low leve!), 
with bakers and jobbers reluctant to do an 
booking for other than immediate need 
Most sales are to cover replacements an‘! 
for January shipment. Buyers are display 
ing great conservatism, although contracts 
are running low and balances are far below 
requirements for the next 30 days. Hard 
winters from the Southwest are in best 
demand. Northern springs are draggy, with 
little interest being displayed. by the trad 
Midwestern soft wheat flours are in fair 
demand and benefiting from the adverse 
freight rate on Pacific Coast soft flours 
Cracker and cookie bakers are fairly active 
in the market and shipping directions 
while well maintained, show a slight falling 
off. Export sales are showing some activity 
Italy has booked additional cargoes ani 
France and England are also actively in- 
quiring. Sales to the Americas are down 
slightly. 

Quotations Jan. 22, carlots, delivered, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.70@5.90. 
standard $5.45@5.65, first clear $5.05@5.30; 
spring wheat bakery short patent $5.95@ 
6.15, standard $5.80@5.95, first clear $5.45 
@5.60, high gluten $6.20@6.35; soft wheat 
short patent $5.85@6, straight $5.25@5.50, 
first clear $4.75@5, high ratio cake $6.15@ 
6.50; Pacific Coast cake $6.85@7.05, pastry 
$5.95 @6.05. Barge shipments via St. Louis 
are 5¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: The domestic flour market is ex 
tremely competitive, according to all re 
ports, and business is harder and harder: 
to nail down. With firm support prices 
under wheat and the weight of heav) 
competition on top of the market, flour 
mills are feeling the pinch. The export pic 
ture did not look much more promising 
since, with North China cut off, there is 
a question of how much, and how soon 
PMA will want any more flour from this 
area. Present export orders are said to b: 
only sufficient to keep mills running at 
present capacity until about mid-February 
and if nothing further comes along befor« 
then, a curtailment of mill production 
seems to be in the offing. Prices wer 
unchanged from a week ago. Family paten' 
$7, bluestem $5.95, bakery $6.12, pastry 
$5.63. 

Portland: Milling operations are restrict 
ed, with some of the mills having only 
week’s bookings ahead of them. Cancella 
tion of shipments of flour to China is 
viewed gloomily, as China has always beer 
one of the biggest markets for Pacific 
Northwest mills. Flour en route has beer 
diverted to the army, it is understood 
here, and mills do not know what to look 
for when their current bookings of 600,00‘ 
sacks are filled. Domestic business is slow 
Buyers still are on a hand-to-mouth basis 
Wheat and flour markets are weak, whic! 
is not any. inducement to come in and 
buy for a distant position. 

Quotations Jan. 22: high gluten $6.34, al! 
Montana $6.16, fancy hard wheat clear: 
$6, bluestem bakers $6.13, cake $6.70 pastry 
$5.92, whole wheat 100% $5.85, graham 
$5.35, cracked wheat $5.35. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: No new business was 
reported by eastern Canada mills during 
the past week. The larger mills are man- 
aging to keep going but have had to shut 
down some units. Domestic demand appears 
light, but this may be caused by the smaller 
mills which for some years have been work- 
ing almost entirely on export bookings. 
competing for domestic business, Quota- 
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top patent springs for use 


aay Jan, 22: 
:” $8.60 bbl., seconds $8.10; bakers 


a 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ 


hy for cartage where used. For export 
to U.K., government regulation flour $14.50 
per 280-lb. for shipment to end of March, 
Halifax or St. John. 

There is little demand for winter wheat 
flour. Quotations Jan. 22: $10.40 bbl., f.o.b. 
Montreal. Export basis $5.40 bbl., jutes, f.a.s. 

Winter wheat deliveries are improving. 
Quotations Jan. 22: $2.35 bu. bulk mill, 
$2.40 bu., carlots, f.o.b. Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled just under 37,400 
bbl, all of which was destined for Class 
2 countries. There was no trade reported 
for export to the U.K. Domestic trade con- 
tinues on a moderate scale. Quotations Jan. 
22: top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary $9.25, cottons; second patents 
$8.75; second patents to bakers $8.25. 

Vancouver: Export flour business con- 
tinues in the doldrums here. No new busi- 
ness across the Pacific has materialized 
since the turn of the year despite cable 
indications that some new buying could be 
expected this month. 

As far as China is concerned it is now 
definitely felt that trade with that coun- 
try is out of the question until such time 
as the political picture clears. No new 
buying by the Chinese mission in Canada 
is expected and shipping men are debat- 
ing what will happen to the 4,000 tons 
cleared from here recently for Shanghai. 
General feeling is that the flour will be 
diverted to Formosa or to Hong Kong. 

The Philippine Islands market is still 
reported to be overstocked with both Ca- 
nadian and American supplies and no new 
buying is yet in sight. Other countries 
in the Far East apparently do not have 
the necessary dollar credits although they 
are interested in Canadian offerings. 

Recently bids were asked on Canadian 
flour for Peru, but it now develops that 

1ese bids have been cancelled. 

Domestic trade is quiet. Store sales are 

little better.. Dealers’ stocks are ample 

1 immediate needs, and prices are un- 

1anged. Cash car quotations in 98’s cot- 

tons as of Jan. 22: first patents $9.15, 
ith $9.65 for small lots; bakers patents 
$8.65; western cake and pastry flour to the 
trade is $9.50@9.95, with very limited On- 
ario offerings around $14 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., Jan. 13, 1949 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 





Port Arthur .. 15,134 1,928 4,713 4,301 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 5,053 or 335 63 
Churchill ....... 100 se ee ee 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

WEED dccccces 181 ee 116 1,489 

ME 6evcnte 20,469 1,928 6,164 5,853 

Year ago ..... 14,834 888 8,717 12,254 


Receipts during week ending Jan. 13: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,953 99 476 358 
Pacific seaboard. 1,307 ee 71 2 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

eo 16 oe 16 17 





 _ arr 3,276 99 562 377 
Shipments during week ending Jan. 13: 
Ft. William-Port Arthur— 





2 Se 1,234 1,014 576 
Milled or 
processed ... >. oe 42 41 
Pacific seaboard— 
Ocean ........ 1,954 oe a2 oe 
EN Ag ite 0 64 18 + 123 14 
Other terminals* 17 s% 18 93 
MOURNS. 6 os Sic 3,224 1,198 725 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to Jan. 13, 1949 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 91, 358 10,588 35,756 30,396 


Pacific seaboard. 19,486 ++ 1,056 160 
Churchill ...... - 4,468 ee ee ae 
Other terminals* 397 2 360 1,885 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to Jan. 13, 1949 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 82, 331 9,458 34,817 30,406 
Pacific seaboard. 15,932 - 204 228 
Churchill ....... 5,314 oe 1 

Other terminals* 334 4 333 159 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 


Bonded Grain in the United States 

Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Jan. 15, 1949, 
(000’s omitted): 








Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Baltimore ...... 635 ~ ae * 
HR hos cc cae 576 2,379 574 150 
Saar 1,076 324 182 
Chifeago ........ oe di 267 ¥ 
snes hae o¢ Se ae 
PS es - 107 bs 
Milwaukee ...... os oe oe 151 
SE eins oa 6 0 oe as ee 858 
New York ...... o* 90 6 
Wetals 26.66. 1,211 3,545 1,272 1,341 
Previous week .. 3,023 3,747 1,621 2,220 
Jan. 17, 1948 .... 9,475 2 me 





ST. REGIS CITES FIGURES 
ON USE OF VALVE PACKERS 


NEW YORK—tThe packaging divi- 
sion of St. Regis Paper Co. has an- 


nounced that at the beginning of 


1949 there were 187 St. Regis flour 
packers in use by a “most represen- 
tative list” of the country’s flour mill- 
ing companies. Of this total, 97 were 
of the twin-tube 402-PS model and 
the balance of 90 were the single- 
tube 100-LS model. The larger model 
has a capacity of five to six 100-lb. 
bags of flour a minute, requiring only 
one man to operate it. The smaller 
model is also a one-man machine and 
has a capacity of between two and 
one half and three bags a minute. 

The company pointed out that the 
development of the high speed auto- 
matic filling and weighing machine 
“has contributed substantially to the 
marked growth of the use of multi- 
wall bags in the bakery flour field.” 
In this connection it was also noted 
that approximately 60% of the multi- 
wall paper bags used during 1948 
for packing flour were valve bags, 
as compared with 46% in 1947. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


GENERAL FOODS APPOINTMENTS 


NEW YORK—Herbert R. Hastings, 
who has been assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the Bird’s Eye-Sni- 
der division of’ the General Foods 
Corp., was appointed assistant treas- 
urer of the company at the regular 
board meeting Jan. 19. H. W. Baker, 
formerly assistant treasurer, has been 
named assistant to the treasurer with 
responsibilities touching the work of 
all divisions of the treasury depart- 
ment. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—~ 


United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Jan. 15, 
1949, and Jan. 17, 1948, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 


--American— ;-—in bond—, 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
15, 17, 15, 17, 


1949 1948 1949 1948 


Wheat ...... 157,588 133,063 2,389 10,202 
See: elactnaxs 8,871 13,048 os ee 
CE 4s 6 e688 9,382 10,777 3,833 os 
ee rrr rn 4,133 4,080 1,973 311 
Barley ...... 14,962 25,446 1,926 oe 
Flaxseed . 20,903 6,539 oe 

Soybeans + 14,595 13,762 oe 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store ont 
afloat in Canada markets Jan. 15 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat 3,000 (482,000) bu.; 
corn, 2,724,000 (572,000); oats, 3,000 (none); 
rye, mone (154,000); barley, 1,000 (none); 
soybeans, 2,000 (none). 





MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Jan. 15 and 22: 


BRAN— Jan. 15 Jan. 22 
January ...... $46.75@ 47.15 $....@*48.70 
February - «+++ @*46.00 47. 40@ 47.50 
March ........ = ees @ *45.65 
DROEEE bh ve 00.0.0 %0 -@*43.25 44. Pay 45.00 
ae ss ae -@*40.50 41.25@ 41.50 
BO Sn:t Fenn es 37. 00@ 38.00 38.00@ 39.25 

SHORTS— 

January ...... $47.50@ “iG 75 shi «++ @*48.40 
February ..... - @*48.00 -@*49.00 
Marsch ........ 48. 25@ 48.75 - @*49,25 
BEE ver vese ee 48.50@ 48.75 49. 40@ 49.75 
er Pee eres +++ +@*48.50 (48.90@ 49.25 
ie ere 45.50@ 47.50 46.00@ 47.74 
Sales (tons) 1,200 2,880 
*Sale. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
1 8 15 22 
Four milis - 18,917 26,671 25,624 *19,017 


*Three mills. 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 
e 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 











RITE AWD lowe 


@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
CONSISTENTLY STRONG 

@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 

@ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 











Grain Merchants 





KERR, GIFFORD & CO., INC. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Bariey 


st Flour Millers 





ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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WANT ADS 

















eneeamniieenendl 
v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum, Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 
v | oi tc am aenenangaetnanne sed 


FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED FOR CON- 
necticut, western Massachusetts, eastern 











New York State, by quality Northwest 
spring wheat mill. Salary, expenses and 
bonus for right man. Real opportunity. 
Trade acquaintance, successful sales rec- 
ord in territory desirable. Give full de- 
tails first letter; salary, reason for leaving 
position, etc. Strictly confidential. Address 
10014, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


FLOUR EXECUTIVE- 














EXPERIENCED 


salesman desires new connection with 
spring wheat mill. Large following New 
York State and northern Pennsylvania. 
Highly successful sales record. Refer- 
ences. Address 10047, The Northwestern 


Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


MACHINERY WANTED | 
v 


WANTED—ONE GOOD USED CORN DE- 
germinator. One good used or rebuilt 50 
H.P. slow speed dust-proof motor. Nap- 
panee Milling Co., Nappanee, Ind. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 BE. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Vv 7 


FOR SALE—ONE NEW SEPARATOR — 
never used—1 ton per hour capacity, com- 
plete with built-in 3-phase electric mo- 
tor internal gearing vibrator. Made by 
Great Western Mfg. Co. Will sell cheap. 
National Processing Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas. 


























HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Enrichment, CCC Buying Covered 
- at Michigan Millers’ Convention 


By SIGURD O. WERNER 


Manager of the Chicago Office 
The Northwestern Miller 


DETROIT — Flour’ enrichment, 
price supports and government grain 
buying operations were among the 
topics discussed at the 84th annual 
mid-winter meeting of the Michigan 
State Millers Assn. at the Hotel 
Book Cadillac: Jan. 21. 

Marcus J. Daly of the Chicago of- 
fice of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
described the methods of purchasing 
grain for export by the CCC and gave 
a brief picture of how and when it 
buys wheat at Chicago. The paying 
basis and the type of wheat to be 
bought is announced at 10 a.m., he 
said. Buying is limited to a two-hour 
period, from 10 a. m. to noon. The 
basis may be changed daily, he 
said, but not during the two-hour 
period. Anyone may offer the CCC 
wheat in any amount during that 
period. The speaker also described 
briefly the method of paying for the 
purchases. Sellers are not solicited, 
and no flour is purchased. The agency, 
he said, has been buying grain on a 
f.o.b. boat basis. All other grains are 
handled in the same manner as 
wheat, with the exception that they 
are not limited to the two-hour trad- 
ing period. Following his talk numer- 
ous questions were put to Mr. Daly, 
and it was pointed out that Michi- 
gan millers are quite concerried about 
CCC buying, due to discrepancies in 
freight rates. 


Discusses Wheat Pact 


Herman Steen, vice president 
Millers National Federation, dis- 
cussed the International Wheat 


Agreement and the opposition of last 
year by millers, the grain trade and 
others. One of the reasons for this, 
he said, was that the trade had not 





MILLS FOR SALE 








v } 
SALE OF MILL PROPERTY ON FEB. 14, 
1948, at 2 p.m. Flour and feed mill at 
Syracuse, Neb. Capacity 75 bbl. on flour. 
Equipped for milling of* rye and buck- 
wheat. Powered by 100 H.P. Corliss Steam 
Engine. Optional electric power. Located 
in thriving agricultural community. For 
particulars inquire of John M. Dierks, 








Referee, Lioyd E. Peterson, or Tyler & 
Frerichs, Attys., all of Nebraska City, Neb. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

v a etn one ner 
WE ARE INTERESTED TO PURCHASE OR 
invest substantial capital in a going whole- 
sale flour distributing company, domestic 
and export. Address 10048, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2 Minn. 














FOR SALE 





14-16 Park Row 





75,000 Square Feet of Floor Space with 


@ 125,000 bu. grain elevator 
* oe with boiler plant totaling 2000 H.P., with 


* 
@ In the heart of soya bean, hog raising and Corn Belt 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
Attractively Priced — Reasonable Terms 
@ IMMEDIATE POSSESSION @ 
ACT NOW — ARRANGE TO INSPECT 

WIRE © PHONE oe WRITE 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


New York 7%, N. Y. 


BArclay 7-0600 


COMPLETE PLANT 
at WAVERLY, IOWA 














been consulted and objections to this 
were voiced most emphatically by 
farm groups. What kind of agree- 
ment will develop is not known, but 
it should be different from the one 
of last year. It is barely possible, he 
said, that there may be no agree- 
ment, or one that may be more satis- 
factory than the first proposed. 
Washington affairs are very un- 
certain, he pointed out, noting that 
the issue between fixed price sup- 
ports at 90% parity and the flexible 
basis had created disagreement 
among farm organizations. The Mid- 
dle West groups favor the flexible 
plan, and it may be some time, he 
said, before this is finally settled, al- 
though he doubted that the 90% par- 
ity will prevail this year. He predict- 
ed that there will be increased farm 
storage facilities. : 


Notes Promotion Progress 


Mr. Steen said the Millers Long 
Range Program is making good prog- 
ress, and referred to the fine interest 
shown by various groups of wheat 
growers. He also mentioned the fine 
publicity being received from many 
sources, particularly the editorial 
that recently appeared in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Assn. 

Referring to flour enrichment leg- 
islation, he said 23 states now have 
enrichment laws and prospects are 
very favorable that the number will 
be increased, mentioning such states 
as Ohio, Nebraska, Colorado, Ore- 
gon and possibly Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Steen told of the action taken 
by the government of Newfoundland 
in 1944, asking that U.S. authorities 
make a health survey. It was ruled 
that all flour had to be enriched. 
The excellent results obtained should 
make a fine endorsement of enriched 
flour, he said. The report of this will 
be published in the April issue of the 
Canadian Medical Journal. 


Presents Food Slides 

Miss Helen Rogers, field represen- 
tative of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
Chicago, presented colored slides 
showing food preparation, and her 
presentation was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the millers. 

The final part of the afternoon 
session was devoted to discussions 
on several subjects. One was about 
an enrichment law for Michigan,: and 
several millers expressed the hope 
that this will be accomplished. The 
officers also briefly discussed the 
desire of the State Department of 
Agriculture for a new state labora- 
tory. The executive committee is 
considering the proposal that the aid 
of the millers organization and the 
state feed manufacturers association 
be enlisted in this project. The plans 
are not fully developed, and the ex- 
ecutive committee will continue to 
work on them. “ 

A committee was appointed to 
work with Ohio-and Indiana millers 
on secondhand bag legislation. Michi- 
gan now has such a law, but the 
other two states do not. Named to 
this committee ‘were L. O. Bracy, 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich.; 
C. B. Knappen, Knappen Milling Co., 
Augusta, Mich.; Henry D. Pahl, Men- 
nel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, and 
Arthur E. Kelly, Lyon & Greenleaf, 
Ligonier, Ind. 

Among the resolutions passed was 
one commending the Millers’ Long 
Range Program. Another extended 
greetings to Hugh P. Hoyt, Atlas 
Milling Co., Clinton, Mich., and Mrs. 
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Hoyt, on their 50th wedding anni- 
versary. A third resolution expressed 
regret over the death last year of 
Don Buttermore,. Adrian, Mich., 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co. 


Officers Reelected 

An executive session -for millers 
only was held during the morning. 
A general discussion of milling prob- 
lems was conducted, reports were 
heard and new officers were elected, 
C. L. Athanson, Detroit traffic coun- 
sel, also spoke. 

The officers were reelected as fol- 
lows: Robert V. Harris, Harris 
Milling Co., Mt. Pleasant, president; 
Milton P. Fuller, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, vice president, and J. A. 
Porter, Harris Milling Co., secretary- 
treasurer. Tom Randall, A. H. Ran- 
dall Mill Co., Tekonsha, is a new 
member of the association’s board. 
Other board members are the officers 
and Dudley K. Holmes, Chelsea 
(Mich.) Milling Co.; W. Hagenmeycr, 
International Milling Co., Detroit; 
James A. Craig, F. W. Stock & Sons, 
Inc., Hillsdale, and Henry S. Cowg’|l, 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, 

The Michigan Millers Allied As<n. 
held its.annual meeting in the rooris 
of Kenneth and Wallace Templetcn, 
Chicago grain merchants. R. Athc r- 
ton, Victor Chemical Works, Chica; 0, 
was reelected president. Other of'- 
cers reelected are: G. H. Barring:r, 
Detroit, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., ard 
Earle A. Tomes, Monsanto Chemic 1] 
Co., Detroit, secretary-treasurer. 

The allied men’s organization spo:i- 
sored a cocktail party for the mi!l- 
ers and those in attendance at tle 
convention prior to the annual ban- 
quet. They also provided a floor show 
following the dinner. 

Twenty-five millers, representing 
18 mills, attended the convention, 
along with about 32 allied men. 


FOR SALE— 
GREATLY REDUCED 


METHYL 
BROMIDE 


FOR 
PEST CONTROL 


18,000 Ibs. in 
1 lb. cans 


25c per pound 





SABIN 
METAL CORP. 


40 Lispenard St. 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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CALENDAR 
Jan. 28-29 — Ohio Mill, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., in conjunction 
with regional meeting of American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., at the 
Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; secretary, C. V. Thomas, 44 E. 
Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Jan. 80-Feb. 1 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., 33rd annual conven- 
tion at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; secretary, Emmet 
Gary, 16 McLellan Place, Baltlimore 
1, Md. 


Feb. 9—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn. mid-winter meeting at 
the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Gustavus A. Bent- 
ley, Jamestown, N.Y. 


Feb. 20-22—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of Ohio, 34th annual con- 
yention at the Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo, Ohio; secretary, C. S. 
Latchaw, Box 258, Defiance, Ohio. 


March %7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, 25th anniversary 
convention at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Victor E. Marx, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., 221 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 1, Il. 


April 10-12—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., joint convention at the Ho- 
tel President, Kansas City, Mo.; sec- 
retary, Missouri group, Fred ©. Calli- 
cotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
secretary, Kansas group, Fred J. 
Doran, 626 N. Main St., Wichita. 


April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Peoria, Ill.; secretary, 
Thelma E. Dallas, 53 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago. 


April 21-23—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., 25th annual 
(silver anniversary) convention; at 
the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
Cal.; secretary-treasurer, I. J. 
Stromnes, 1400 10th St., Sacramento, 
Cal. 


April 24-26 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., 15th annual convention at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; secre- 
tary, Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board 
of Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


April 28.—Texas Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., annual convention at Gal- 
veston, Texas; secretary-treasurer, 
J. W. MeVay, Liberty Mills, San An- 
tonio, 


April 29-30—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., 51st annual convention 
at the Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Tex- 
as; secretary-treasurer, G. E. Blewett, 
Blewett Grain Co., Fair Bldg., Fort 
Worth 2, Texas. 


May 1-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
85th annual convention at the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.; execu- 
tive secretary, E. P. Cline, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


May 2-8—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the Mar- 
vin Hughitt Hotel, Huron, S.D.; sec- 
retary, Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D. 


May 2-3—Panhandle Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
the Herring Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; 
Secretary, Joe S. Morris, P. O. Box 
366, Amarillo, Texas. 


May 6-7—Oklahoma Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
Enid, Okla.; secretary-treasurer, E. R. 
Humphrey, E. R. Humphrey Grain 
Co., 614 First National Bank Bldg., 
P.O. Box 809, Enid. 


May 8-9—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Paxton Ho- 
tel, Omaha; secretary, Tom Naughtin, 
Jr., 806 Farnam St., Omaha. 

May 8-10—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, annual convention at the Hotel 
Seneca, Rochester; secretary, Percy 
M. Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 

May 8-10—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hilton Ho- 
tel, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; secretary, 
J. R. L. Kilgore, Kilgore Sales Co., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, annual convention at the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis; secre- 
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tary, J. M. Long, 628 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis. 

May 9-11—Millers National Feder- 
ation, annual convention at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; vice 
president and secretary, Herman 
Steen, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, Il. 

May 11-14—Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents, 20th anniver- 
sary convention at the Nicollet Hotel. 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, Dean 
M. Clark, Board of Trade, Chicago 4, 
til. 

May 15-17 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
Bakers Assns., joint convention at the 
Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs Nation- 
al Park, Ark.; secretary-treasurer, 
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Oklahoma group, John Wallen, May- 
wood Baking Co., Oklahoma City. 
Okla.; president Arkansas group, 
Charles Meyer, Jr., Meyer’s Bakery, 
Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 


May 15-20—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, annual conven- 
tion at’ the Hotel Statler, New 
York, N.Y.; secretary, Frank R. 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble Co., M. 
A. & R. Bldg., Ivorydale, Cincinnati 
17, Ohio. 


May 17-19 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; sec- 
retary, Clarence C. Miller, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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PROTEIN 


VITAMIN 
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KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR.,....GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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Centennial Flouring rilexen 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


: 6,000,000 BUSHELS 
“|S ~COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
= GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
>, PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 

























| satiesaima NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE + RITZVILLE » PORTLAND 





102 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 


Te ee cara PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
y - storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- — THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 






and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sRATTILE, U.S.A. 


, Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EAsTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK City 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®YFrALe 




















All Grades . 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour— 250 cwts. Meal 


| GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. GROWN 


OF LIVERPOOL 
INSURANCEON Fiour «=©9§ CAA UBB & SON MILLS 




































Policies of this Company United States Managers PORTLAND, OREGON 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
Millers of High 
Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Ml. San Francisco, Ca‘if, Montreal, Canede Grade Bakers, 
Family and !:x- 
port Flours 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 


— 











BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


DE: ae FLOUR — 


_ ARKANSAS me ei§ FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 


FLOUR MILL , FLOUR MILLS 
: Rehnaa City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 





















FAMILY « BAKERS *« CRACKERS * CAKE 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, } KANSAS — 7,500 Cwts. Daily Gepediy - Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1 ,500,000 Bus. 


ceca Bese. i 





Ori nie nine bakers have learned 
that I-H flours are a big help to a 
better loaf of bread. They are milled 
by master craftsmen from the finest, 
selected wheats, chosen for their bet- 
ter baking qualities. And the most 
Advertising Boosts Sales modern developments in mill and 
tho Mitiore Neteost Advertidag Progen laboratory equipment stand behind 


I-H quality. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 








1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











OPERATING 


" nits WABASH ELEVATOR 


Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange . New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Cap acity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Il. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 2 

Duluth Board of Trade ; * ig an 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange ~ gers 
New York Rubber Exchange sila ‘ Fort Werth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 


New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 













Preferred because of constantly depend- 
able performance, POLAR BEAR flour 


is king in many of Amer- 





ica’s finest bakeries. You 


will like it, too. Try it on 





your next purchase. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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HELPS YOUR SALESWEN 
MAKE THEN CALLS 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, pub- 
lished monthly, blankets the top 20% 
of the baking industry which buys 
80% of the equipment, ingredients 
and supplies. Its circulation provides 
monthly personal sales calls in the 3 
billion dollar baking industry, and 
furnishes contact with the people 
who directly or indirectly control ‘tee 

the buying. a 


With its selective paid circulation 
. THE AMERICAN BAKER con- 
- centrates on the large retail bakers 
and wholesalers, covering 80% of the 
baking industry buying power. It 
contains a wealth of special news 
columns and informative articles 
which arouse interest in your prod- 
uct or service. 


These Reatures Insure Reader Interest: 


Flour Market Review — written by trained market ana- 
lysts, gives vital information for flour purchases, 
nerve center for bakery profits. Washington News— 
Continued preference for THE The American Baker maintains its own Washington 
AMERICAN BAKER is evidenced Bureau interpreting the latest news from the Capital. 
by a 79.4% renewal subscription rate. | 


; : Tested Formulas — its technical editor brings expert | 
These features provide advertisers | 


advice on the baker’s problems. News Spotlight—month- 


j consistently strong readership and ; 
help create preference for your prod- ly baking news in a brief one-package presentation. 
uct. Here’s a ready-made audience of Successful Selling — and other merchandising articles 

buying power receptive to your ad- promote profitable selling methods. Tell the Baker 
vertising message. YOUR Facts Where He Gets HIS Trade Facts. 








ieee her re halal The Miller P ublishing Co. 


FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN & BAKING 


° THE AMERICAN BAKER BRANCH OFFICES: | 
614 BOARD OF TRADE 66 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 23 BEAVER ST. 
¢ MILLING PRODUCTION CANSAS CITY 6, MO. ' CHICAGO 4, ILL. NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
r e FEEDSTUFFS 1007 LUMSDEN BLDG. 52 MARK LANE 








TORONTO 2, CANADA LONDON E. C. 3, ENGLAND 



















"THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 






























BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 


WHoLeE WHekatT FLour 
for EXPORT 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 




























ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A |— 








i Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. OHICAGO 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. Ld 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 































HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR ceases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


Sist and Chestnut Streets 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 0 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


























PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. \ 
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’ A sensible girl is one who is more 
sensible than she looks because a 
sensible girl has more sense than to 
look sensible. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Two farmers were discussing mod- 
ern education. “What do you think 
about it, Si?”” asked one. 

“Well, don’t right know,” Si re- 
sponded, “but I’m kinda leery. They’re 
teaching my boy to spell ‘taters’ with 


a P.” 
¢$¢ ¢ 


“Yes, I know fish is good brain 
food, but I don’t care so much for 
fish. Isn’t there some other brain 
food?” 

“Well, there’s noodle soup.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
She says she’s getting stale. 
We think she’s rather fresh 
To toast all day before the fire 
The soft rolls of her flesh. 


She wears her hair in buns; 

Her wrapper’s much too showy; 

Though some insist that she’s half- 
baked, 

It’s only her figure that’s doughy. 


She never was self-rising, 

And loafs till 10 in bed. 

She’s just a crumb with plenty 
of crust 

Who should be better bred. 


¢?¢¢ 


“Do you really like wearing an eve- 
ning dress?” 

“Of course, I feel that nothing is 
more becoming to me.” 

“I don’t doubt it, but wouldn’t that 
be going a trifle too far?” 


¢¢ ¢ 


A very popular play, the comedy, 


“OQ’ Mistress Mine,” was playing in 
New York. A business man in Wash- 
ington wired a New York friend to 
get him a couple of tickets. This the 
friend was able to do and telegraphed: 
“Mistress OK for Saturday.” 
Across the face of the telegram 
was inscribed—‘“The Western Union 
prefers not to transmit this type of 


message.” 
¢$?¢? 


A salesman was driving to the next 
town on his route when his car broke 
down. By the time he walked to the 
door of the nearest farm house for 
help, it had grown dark. When the 
farmer appeared finally, the salesman 
explained the situation and asked to 
stay for the night. 

“Waal,” drawled the farmer, “got 
one place upstairs—but’n you'll have 
to share it with a red-headed school 
teacher.” 

“Sir!” said the salesman, indignant- 
ly, “T'll have you know I’m a gentle- 
man!” 

“Waal, so’s he,”’ retorted the farmer. 


e?¢ ¢ 
Waitress: My goodness, sir, you 
certainly must like coffee. That’s the 
fifth cup. 
Diner: Yes, I do. Otherwise I would 
not be drinking all this water to get 
a little of the stuff. 
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Francis M. Franco 


Dlour 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 








~~ of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





- 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
| Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES — 








Oable Address: “Dorvzacu,” London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Oable Address: “‘Grarns,”’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘D1pLoma,"’ Glasgow 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
Cereal House 
58, Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 


W. 1H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


B-anches: Belfast and Dublin 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Putrp,”’ Dundee 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM . 


FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 

17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’”’ London. 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Marve,” Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
VieGiILantT”’ Riverside 








N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« ¥* Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of: 
if} ° Flours - Offals - Starch 


~ 








N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘‘CEREALES” 
ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 


G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 





JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 





TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,”’ Haarlem 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 





GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of | 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Jos” 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Gable Address: De Twentsche Bank, ae ie * 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam Cable Address: “‘Asbjornsta 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


A. -RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 














J.J. SHEVELOVE 


COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 


J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


The Wamego Milling Co. 
W AMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 





































































EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


Wisdom 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


Seaboard 














The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve"’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS GO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O. 
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| FF Wea t ~ for flour processing, 
- 7 When you need a lifeguard you need him in a 
9 — | hurry—that’s why he’s always on the job ready 
. for trouble. 
‘6 
" In flour processing, too, when you need help 
; | you generally need it promptly to avoid costly 
Is | * : | shut-downs—and that’s why N-A’s Flour Service 


; a A iv Division is always at your call ready to help you 
I q - 
j ; a or your consultants on any maturing, bleaching 


or enriching problem. 


Why not call your N-A Representative — let 





him tell you about his time-tested products and 
learn how handy his more than 25 years’ ex- 


perience can be. 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


ZEB E) NOWADET 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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AGENE 
~ fos flow: maturing 
HOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flow: 
MRichment- A 
- ler onitorm exnchment 
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The boy who needed 
240,000 dimes 


HE NEEDED THEM the way a drowning man needs a life- 
buoy. His life depended on those dimes .. . for he was a vic- 
tim of polio. 


Yes, a single case of polio can actually cost $24,000 to cure. And 
last year, there were 26,000 cases in America! It was the worst 
epidemic in 32 years. In Minnesota, California, Texas, local 
chapters of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
used up their last dime . .. appealed to central headquarters for 
more dimes. And got them. 


Thanks to the March of Dimes — sponsored by the National 
Foundation—all polio vicitims who need help get it. But to 
make that possible this year requires more dimes. The list of 
patients still hospitalized is larger than ever. The cost of treat- 
ing each is larger. And so is the cost of research, which must 
continue if polio is ever to be wiped out. 


Your dimes, contributed to the March of Dimes, do two jobs 
—they provide treatment for polio patients who need help today 
... they provide research that may end polio some day. Each 
dime marches a long way, but it takes millions to get there. 
Give all you can this year! 





